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The War.—The advantage of the week’s fighting in 
the west, while it has not been very great, has been almost 
entirely on the side of the Allies. North and east of 
Ypres the Germans have been mak- 
ing continuous efforts in mass for- 
mation to break the British lines, but 
apparently have had but little permanent success. Heavy 
losses are reported from both sides. Further south the 
British have retaliated and driven back the Germans 
toward La Bassée a distance of one mile on a front of 
two miles. North of Arras the French have added to 
their former gains and are now said to be in complete 
possession of the Lorette heights. At other points also 
the French claim successes, though not of an important 
nature. In the Champagne district and at Ailly indecisive 
engagements have taken place. 

In the east the Russians have been trying to stem the 
victorious Austro-German advance. Battles have been 
raging throughout the two hundred and fifty miles that 
stretch from the Pilica to Czernowitz. 
Success is claimed for the Russians 
at the two wings. For it is said that 
they have checked the Germans in central: Poland, and 
still further increased the proportions of their victory 
in Bukowina. Accounts of the disaster suffered by the 
Austrians south of the Dniester have been exaggerated, 
but their defeat has been serious, as they have fallen 
back from the Dniester and been forced across the river 
Pruth. Czernowitz itself is said to be under bombard- 
ment. In Galicia, however, the Austro-Germans are still 
pressing home their overwhelming victory. The Rus- 
sians are endeavoring to make a stand on the river San 


and for the time being have been able to hold their own, 
16 


Bulletin, May 18, 
p. m.-May 25, a. m. 


Events in the East 


have been pierced, though not broken, in several places. 
The large concentration of troops by the Austrians and 
Germans along the river, the active assault on the 
fortress of Przemysl and the fall of the strong fortress 
of Jaraslau, together with reports from Petrograd that 
hint <t the possibility of strategic reasons counseling the 
furth« - retirement of the Russians, make it not unlikely 


that th Russians will fall back to the vicinity of Lem- 
berg. is move, it has been pointed out, might involve 
a Russia. retirement to the Vistula in southern Poland, 


and anoter assault on Ivangorod and Warsaw. In 
the Baltic provinces success is claimed by both sides, but 
the Gern.ans seem to have strengthened their hold on the 
territory already gained. 

The American note to Germany has as yet received no 
answer, nor has any official hint been given as to what 
will be its tenor beyond the resumption by Germany of 
the submarine activity which was 
suspended for a time after the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania. Switzerland 
also has decided to address a note to the German Gov- 
ernment protesting against the loss of three Swiss lives 
when the great Cunarder was torpedoed. Switzerland 
is also mobilizing her army for the purpose of maintain- 
ing her neutrality. No very marked progress has been 
made by the Allies in the land attack on the peninsula of 
Gallipoli, although operations have not been discontinued. 
Fresh bodies of British and French troops have been 
landed on both sides of the Dardanelles, and some success 
has been gained in the southern portion of the peninsula. 
Maitos also, on the European side of the strait, is re- 
ported to have been captured by the Allies. 

Italy has declared war on Austria. The events of the 
last week have followed one another with great rapidity. 
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A few days ago peace was still a possibility, now thi 


be the following: 1. Part of the Tyrol inhabited by 


hope of the continuance of Italiym | Italians was to be ceded to Italy. 2. The western bank 


neutrality has gone forever. |Whfat 
precipitated the crisis was the tender- 
ing of his resignation to the King by Premier Salantira. 
Giolitti had been called to Rome by the peace party to 
use his influence against the war movement. Salandra 


Italy and Austria 


urged on the King the acceptance of his resignation and | 


the forming of a new Government. Popular demonsstra- 


tions of protest of a violent character followed in many | 


parts of Italy, proving conclusively that Salandra, and 
not Giolitti, had the confidence of the nation. Acvord- 


ingly the King, having failed to induce either of his, two’ 


choices to form a Ministry, announced, after forty-eight 
hours of suspense, that Salandra and his Cabinet, with 
Baron Sonnino as Foreign Minister, would continue in 
office. Although it is difficult to estimate accurately how 
far the popular demonstrations were spontaneous, | they 
have effectively committed the people to responsibility 
for the war. 

The Italian Cabinet at once proceeded to reject ‘the 
concessions submitted by Austria on the grounds that 
they were both tardy and inadequate. Italy’s demands, 
appears from the Green Book, 
which was published on May 20 and 
contains the Italian account of the 
negotiations that have been going on between the two 
powers, were formulated at the request of the Aw tro- 
Hungarian Premier, Baron von Burian, by the Italian 
Foreign Minister Baron Sonnino in the beginn® g of 
April. They are as follows: 1. Cession of the T¥2ntino 
with the identical boundaries of 1811. 2. Ree jeation 
of the eastern frontier in Italy’s favor, inel ing the 
cession of Gradisca and Goritz. 3. Trieste, including 
Nabresina, Capo d’Istria and Pireno, to be proclaimed an 
autonomous, independent State, Austria to withdraw her 
troops and renounce her sovereignty. 4. Cession of a 
group of the Curzolari Islands, including Lissa, Lesina, 
Curzola, Lagosta, Cazza, Meleda and Pelagosa. 5, Im- 
mediate occupation by Italy of the territories ceded and 
the evacuation by Austria of Trieste. 6. Austria to 
recognize Italian sovereignty in Avlona and sufficient of 
the hinterland for its defence. 7%. Austria to declare its 
complete disinterestedness in Albania. 8. Austria to par- 
don and release political and military prisoners who are 
citizens of the ceded territories. 9. Italy to pay 200,000,- 
000 lire (about $40,000,000) toward the refund of the 
national debt of the crown lands, etc., of the ceded terri- 
10. Italy to promise neutrality throughout the 


as 
Demands 
and Concessions 


tories. 
war toward Austria and Germany. 


11. Italy to renounce | 


of the Isonzo, in so far as the population was purely 
Italian, and the town of Gradisca likewise was to be 
ceded to Italy. 3. Trieste was to be made an imperial 
free city, receiving an administration which would insure 


the Italian character of the city, and to have an Italian 


university. 4. Italian sovereignty over Avlona (a sea- 
port of Albania) and a sphere of interest belonging there- 
to to be recognized. 5. Austro-Hungary declared her 
political disinterestedness in Albania. 6. The national 
interests of Italians in Austria to be particularly re- 
spected. 7%. Austria-Hungary to grant amnesty to politi- 
cal military prisoners belonging to the ceded territory. 
8. The further wishes of Italy regarding the general 
question to be assured every consideration. 9. Austria- 
Hungary, after the conclusion of the agreement, to give 
a solemn declaration concerning the concessions. 10. 
Mixed committee for the regulation of the details of the 
concessions to be appointed. 11. After the conclusion of 
the agreement, Austro-Hungarian soldiers, natives of the 
occupied territories, shall not further participate in the 
war. 

After the rejection of Austria’s concessions, develop- 
ments came quickly, A law was readily passed in both 
the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, authorizing the 
Cabinet to declare war, which after- 
wards received the sanction of the 
King. The same day the Council 
decided to promulgate an edict calling all soldiers born 
between the years 1878 and 1895 to the colors. This 
edict, signed by the King, has been posted throughout 
Italy. It is expected that some 3,000,000 men will re- 
spond. All northern Italy was then put under martial 
law, also all the Adriatic coast, and the Adriatic Sea was 
declared closed to all vessels except warships. This did 
not, indeed, amount to a declaration of war, but it was 
the last preliminary step to such a declaration. Both 
Austria and Italy asked the United States to look after 
their interests in their opponent’s country, and Germany 
made the same request of Switzerland. Everywhere 
matters were believed to have got beyond recall, but the 
German and Austrian Ambassadors refused to ask for 


War Declared 


_ their passports, although even they regarded the situation 


further invocation of Article VII of the Triple Alliance | 


and likewise Austria’s connection with the /A®gean Is- 
lands. 

The Austrian concessions, the loyal fulfilment of whieh, 
had been guaranteed by Germany, were explained in de- 
tail by the Imperial Chancellor of Germany, Dr. von 
sethmann-Hollweg at the opening of the Reichstag to 


as hopeless. Austria hastily destroyed bridges at Ponte 
Caffaro and Ladrone, and skirmishes took place between 
Austrian patrols and Italian Alpine chasseurs along the 
frontier, especially at Montosso. 

At last Italy took the decisive step. On the afternoon 
of May 23, the Italian Ambassador to the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government, the Duke of Avarna, handed to 
Baron von Burian, the Austrian Premier, a declaration 
to the effect that Italy considered herself in a state of 
war with Austria-Hungary. At the same time the 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador at Rome was handed his 
passport. Shortly after the German Ambassador at 
Rome received instructions from Berlin to “leave Rome 
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Austria at once raided the Adriatic coast by air and sea, 
while Italy attacked Porto Buso. A good deal of interest 
attaches to the course Rumania will take, for it has been 


current rumor that an understanding had been reached | 
_ tons that were stored. 
| after September. General trade in glasses is brisk; in 


between Rumania and Italy and that they would enter 
on hostilities together. 


Germany.—Tl or the present at least there seems abso- 


lutely no danger of a deficit in food. Not only are food- | 


stuffs plentiful, but they may be had at reasonable prices. 
Hamburg restaurants, for instance, 
still offer a variety of dishes. For 
one mark 20 pf. (29 cents), a dinner 
can be had, consisting of soup, meat or fish, vegetables, 
salad and dessert; for one mark 80 pf. (43 cents), both 
meat and fish can be had. The “war” bill of fare differs 
from that of times of peace only in as much as foreign 
names for dishes are either eliminated or bracketed after 
the German terms. Thus Mayonaise has become Oeleri- 
turke, Chateaubriand a la Jardiniére has been changed 
into Rindlender Stiick nach Gartnerart, beefsteak has be- 
come Ochsenstiick, and sandwich has been converted 
into Herschaftliches Butterbrot. Berlin is not less 
original and patriotic than Petrograd. A recent bul- 
letin of the American Association of 

Trade Trade and Commerce gives im- 
portant statistics concerning Ger- 

many’s trade. In 1875 there were 4,568 merchantmen 
with 1,066,900 net registered tonnage; in 1914, 3,968 


Food Problem 


vessels with 3,257,981 net registered tonnage. The mer- | 


chant marine has therefore decreased by 594 units—due 
principally to the elemination of fishing vessels, tugs, etc., 


from the class of merchantmen—but has increased by 2.2 | 
party organs are to be given credence, Kitchener, the 


million net registered tons. The average tonnage of the 
vessels has increased from 234 in 1875 to 821 in 1914. 
The period from 1875 to 1914 spans the time of frequent 
changes from sailing to steam vessels. In 1875 there 


were 299 steamships with a tonnage of 189,998; in 1914 | 
methods. The Times, while admitting “that reinforce- 


there were 2,170, with a tonnage of 2,832,312; the ton- 
nage of sailing vessels has decreased from 878,385 to 
487,759. Six ports figure prominently as home ports for 


the merchant marine : 
Number of Total Gross 


Port Ships Reg. Tons 
REE nero rad Seeger eee 1,466 2,969,700 
AR a See Sea Sapte eo 2 Se pment 713 1,494,790 
MN ie WR cad ba nics deca pc do re eens 156 150,675 
NI isi ike Unie ne dc gek odes Ree 90 112,250 
NCR. cas 2- sratarig td ih cpr wy sas ce ae 54 78,892 
Er ee oe ree svete ae 63 72,441 


Thus these six cities are ports of ships aggregating 
approximately 4:9 million gross registered tonnage, while 
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conjointly with the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador.” | ever, have been made to add to the workers by recalling 


some men from the front. There is an added difficulty 
in a shortage of coal. The coal syndicate is making only 
sixty per cenf. of the regular shipments; the demand for 
coke has increased, causing a reduction of the two million 
Further difficulty is expected 


some departments of the clothing trade there has been 
a decrease, in others an increase; men pressers and cut- 
ters have been replaced by women, and there is no lack 
of wo.kers. Cotton prices are rising; good cotton is now 
bringing 22 cents a pound. There has been a great in- 
crease in German made cosmetics. In 1901, Germany 
imported from France perfumes worth about $2,000,000. 
This importation has ceased and home-made products 
are now supplied in abundance to the market. 


Great Britain—What part of the clamor raised 
against the Ministry originates with men who have an 
axe to grind, and what part really expresses the convic- 
tion of the country that the Ministry 
has blundered and blundered badly, 
is not at present an easy matter to 
decide. There has been dissatisfaction, ill-founded, per- 
haps, but expressed in influential quarters, with the navy, 
and in particular with the recent operations in the Dar- 
danelles. Given a dissatisfied and influential faction, it 
is but natural that Mr. Churchill, the Minister technically 
responsible for the conduct of naval affairs, should be 
marked for removal. Lord Fisher, against whose counsel, 
it is said, certain recent naval movements have been 
originated, has tendered his resignation as First Sea 
Lord, but there seems to be little probability that it will 
be accepted. Furthermore, if Lord Northcliffe and his 


Ministerial 
Difficulties 


once popular hero, has proven himself unequal to the 
burden imposed upon him by the Government, or, as it is 
hinted, to the multitude of minor tasks assumed in the 
face of opposition by this noted destroyer of red-tape 


ments and shells of the right kind” were not provided, 


_ or at least not provided at the time when both were most 


the total gross tonnage of the entire merchant marine | 


reaches only 5,238,937 tons. The steel market has been 
suffering on account of the absence of skilled workers 
at the front. The majority of the plants are not able 


needed, says that “the whole trouble arose because Lord 
Kitchener assumed a burden to which no man could be 


_ equal,” and urges that, for the future, many of Lord 


Kitchener’s activities be transferred to other agencies. 
Commenting upon the attacks made on Lord Kitchener, 
the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette writes, “We must 
stamp out this thing, even if a dictatorship has to be set 
up to do it.” Mr. Garvin’s language, probably, is pur- 
posely hyperbolic, and while England under a dictator- 
ship strikes one as slightly humorous, there is no doubt, 
that should she come to this need, England has a dictator 
ready at hand in Kitchener of Khartoum. Speaking in 


| Parliament, Mr. Asquith has announced, first, that no 


to continue operations in two shifts; arangements, how- | 


change in the Ministry would affect either himself or the 
Foreign Secretary, Sir Edward Grey; next, that the 
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policy of the Government to prosecute the war “with all 
possible energy and by means of every available resource” 
would be retained ; and finally, that any reconstruction of 
the Cabinet would be made “for the purpose of the war 
and not as a political overture or compromise. 
“This,” said the Premier, “is as far as I can now go.” 
Rumor, however, has gone much further, and while 
dropping Mr. Churchill from consideration, has con- 
structed several Cabinets, using the names of the Marquis 
of Crewe, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four, Mr. Reginald McKenna, Mr. Bonar Law, leader of 
the Opposition, and Lord Reading. It is now reported 
that the personnel of the new Cabinet has been definitely 
settled, and that the names of the new Ministers will be 
published after Whitsuntide. 

Labor difficulties, besides giving rise to local disturb- 
ances, have, it is thought, seriously hampered the Gov- 
ernment in its conduct of the war. In the opinion of 

many, by being too ready to listen to 


alone,” 


Recruiting Laborers the clamor of the professional labor 

agitator, even in time of serious na- 
tional peril, organized labor has not strengthened its 
cause. What with enlistment and strikes, the number of 
ordinary laborers has been reduced; others, however, 
hitherto unused to toil of this kind, have loyally offered 
their services. The Industrial Reserve, formed to assist 
in meeting the demand for laborers in the armament 
factories, has proved exceedingly useful. Few members 
of the Reserve merit the name of skilled workmen ; many 
are frankly unskilled; but the majority have an aptitude 
for the work, which will soon make their services valu- 
able. Oddly enough, the unskilled workmen are recruited 
from a higher social grade; the more useful or semi- 
skilled class being men who received some training in 
mechanical work in factories in their younger days. 
Women, too, are doing their part to relieve the scarcity 
of laborers. According to a report issued by the British 
Board of Trade, by the week ending April 16, forty-seven 
thousand women had expressed their willingness to en- 
gage in “special war service.” About eight thousand 
have agreed to undertake work in the armament factories. 
The immediate demand for women in this work is not 
great, but from estimates submitted by some of the 
principal factories, it is thought that within the course 
of the next few months the required number of women 
employees will be upward of fourteen thousand. An 
apprehended scarcity of coal has caused the appointment, 
by Order of Council, of a special Commission to deal 
with this serious contingency. 


Mexico.— During the week popular dissatisfaction over 
shortage of food culminated several riots. Two 
thousand men, women and children joined in an outbreak 
in Hermosilla Sonora, and helped in 
the looting of shops. The middle 
class is now feeling the pinch of hun- 


in 


Food Riots 


ger acutely, the poor are crowding the streets of Mexico 


City begging for food. The International Relief Com- 
mittee has purchased large quantities of cereals for dis- 
tribution, but at this writing no satisfactory arrange- 
ments for transportation had been made. On May 21, 
when corn was being distributed to 8,000 people, the 
supply gave out before all were satisfied and in the 
scramble that ensued 250 people fainted. Meantime 
general conditions continue to grow worse; one despatch 
reads, “undescribably loathsome conditions prevail and 
the Government is powerless against bandits.” On May 
18 the German Chargé d’Affaires was attacked by out- 
laws and further troubles feared. Americans arriving at 
Vera Cruz from the capital confirm the worst reports, 
and predict greater evils. The chiefs are still battling 
furiously; first one, now another, announces a “decisive 
victory” over the enemy. Mexico’s crucifixion is one of 
the great tragedies of history. 


The Netherlands.—|mportant facts affecting Europe’s 
present political conditions must have been met with re- 
cently to warrant the Dutch Government’s sudden change 
of attitude regarding its official rep- 
resentation at the Vatican. Last 
February, the question of reestablish- 
ing the embassy to the Holy See was discussed in the 
Upper House of the National Legislature. The Dutch 
Hierarchy was reestablished by Pius 1X in 1853, three 
years after this action had been made possible by laws 
passed under the leadership of the Liberal Premier, Dr. 
Thorbeck. In 1871, after the fall of the Papal States, 


Resuming Relations 
with the Vatican 


| the anti-clerical forces, under the plea that diplomats are 


_ withdrew the Dutch Minister at the Vatican. 


sent to represent their countries at temporal courts only, 
The Holy 
See, however, with the exception of a few years im- 
mediately after the Peace Conference, from which at the 
instance of the Italian Government, the sole representa- 
tive of the Prince of Peace was excluded, has main- 
tained a chargé d'affaires at the Hague. When, a few 
months ago, the matter was again brought to the atten- 
tion of the Government, Dr. Loudon, Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs, explained the position of the Administration. 
He declared that conditions then existing were not such, 
in his opinion, as to make the matter urgent. The 
motives actuating other Governments were not appli- 
cable to the Netherlands, while precipitate action in 
sending an envoy to the Vatican might expose the Gov- 
ernment’s policy to misinterpretation. He added, how- 
ever, that should changed conditions seem to call for a 
representative at Rome, the Government would inter- 
pose no objection. Toward the end of April, Monsignor 
Nolens was entrusted by the Government with an offi- 
cial mission to the Holy See, for the purpose, it would 
seem, of reestablishing diplomatic relations. Dr. Nolens 
is the leader of the Catholic party in the Dutch Parlia- 
ment. Should his mission prove successful, Dr, Nolens, 
according to diplomatic usage, will be accredited as 
Dutch Ambassador to the Holy See. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 


Athletics and Health 


SAID in the previous article on “Athletics in Our 

Schools” that the main reason alleged why educators 
are willing to accept and even encourage competitive 
athletics in our colleges and do much to stimulate their 
development in our high schools and even grammar 
schools is that they are claimed to be of great value for 
health. Everyone concedes that they distract the youth- 
ful mind from study, tire out the muscular system and 
therefore for an interval at least make mental application 
very difficult and besides take up precious time that used 
to be devoted to more serious purposes. Because of the 
advantage to health, however, all these disadvantages are 
overlooked or are supposed to be more than made up 
for; as a consequence we are in the midst of a wave of 
enthusiasm over school and college and university ath- 
letics. 

Now the very curiously interesting reflection on this 
state of mind in educators or at least in educational 
authorities who have the right to regulate school policies 
in these matters, is that physicians not only do not agree 
with this claim of the benefit for health to be derived 
from athletics as at present practised, but actually con- 
demn them as positively harmful to health. A typical 
summary of medical opinion may be found for instance 
in an editorial in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association published a year ago at the beginning of 
the spring athletic season (March 21, 1914). The 
Journal of The American Medical Association is the re- 
presentative medical periodical of nearly 100,000 physic- 
ians in this country and they are our best educated and 
most progressive physicians. The Journal is known to 
be very conservatively edited and would not take the 
position outlined in the editorial unless it was felt that 
this represented the opinion of those who had the best 
opportunity to know most about the subject. The open- 
ing paragraph of that editorial will give an excellent 
idea of what physicians think of athletics: 

It is one of the numerous paradoxical facts encountered 
in every-day life that the problems of athletics rarely re- 
ceive the attention of those who are most concerned with 
health, the supposed ultimate purpose of bodily exercise. 


The management of athletics is rarely found in the hands 
of a physician, by whose scientific guidance one might 


reasonably expect that the various sports would be enabled | 


to effect the best of which they are capable and would be 
freed from the unconcealed dangers attending some of the 
present athletic practices. Athletics have, for the most 
part, to-day become the province of the people at large. It 
is the uneducated trainer rather than the physician, the 
hero-worshiper rather than the hygienist, who directs and 
inspires the performance of the physical exercises which 
ought to be undertaken primarily in the interests of a sound 
body and a sound mind. Games have developed into con- 


tests in which victory is sought at any human price. The | 
“manager” is the foremost adviser, and the physician is | 
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called on as a last resource to mend the damage that may 
have been done in an ill-advised struggle for athletic su- 
premacy. 


The Journal then goes on to review certain recent in- 
vestigations of the effects of athletics on the system. As 
everyone knows the heart is particularly likely to be 
affected, and there is the “athletic heart” with its in- 
crease in size so often likely to be followed by degenera- 
tion later in life. What few know, however, is that 
physicians have now found an “athletic kidney.” The 
mechanical jarring and vibration of certain kinds of 
leg exercises—bicycling in the older days, running and 
football in the modern time, and particularly hurdling, 
high jump and the like cause kidney symptoms that 
are serious in their outlook. Needless to say anything 
that affects this organ is extremely important. Medical 
investigation seems to be just leading up to a like find 
with regard to “athletic arteries’ which are noted in 
those who have taken part in exercises calling for extreme 
exertion. “An enormous volume of blood may be driven 
into the arteries in a very brief period. In contests of 
long endurance the final outcome is a prolonged and 
unrelieved fall in blood pressure, with an increasing re- 
laxation of the fatigued cardiac musculature. Heart, 
kidneys, arteries, these three constitute the vital tripod, 
yet athletics seem to affect all of these three supports of 
vitality unfavorably. 

The Surgeon General of the Navy has for some years 
now constructed tables with regard to the effect of 
athletics upon the men of the navy. Here the statistics 
ought to be reasonably accurate and significant, All the 
men that enter the Naval Academy are prime as regards 
health and strength, ang comparison between selected 
groups of them is fair to all. After their entrance a 
further selection of the very healthiest and most active 
is made and these become members of the various teams. 
They represent the flower of the health and strength of 





the cadets. After their years of training, if athletics 


made for health, it might be expected that these naval 
athletes would in subsequent life have almost perfect 
health. The Surgeon General has found, however, that 
on the average the athletes die younger; during the 
twenty years after their graduation they have to have 
more sick leave; they sooner become less capable of do- 
ing the ordinary every day duties of the navy than the 
non-athletes. In every way though this group of men 
started with a decided physical advantage over others 
that advantage is not only lost, but a distinct disadvan- 
tage to health results from their attention to athletics. 
Above all, competitive athletics are hard on the heart. 
There is first, the immediate effects of severe muscular 


| strain on the heart; second, the effects of training and a 


series of severe athletic contests on the heart mechanism, 
and third the ultimate effects in the subsequent life of 
an individual, of alterations brought about in the heart 
through athletic contests in early life. These manifold 
effects were «studied recently by two physicians of 
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Mauison, Wisconsin, as the result of the frequency of 
disturbing heart conditions, and even serious pathological 
changes among the men participating in the competitive 
sports at the University of Wisconsin. Their con- 
clusions are that athletic training leads at first to 
physiologic hypertrophy or enlargement of the heart, 
but when prolonged and marked by severer athletic con- 
tests it leads commonly to dilatation as well as hyper- 
trophy and this is often accompanied by insufficiency of 
The reason for this is that the over-stretched 
They even 


the valves, 
muscle structure is larger than the valves. 
found that such a distended heart seemed actually to be 
more of an advantage in carrying a man through a 
severe athletic contest than a normal heart would be, A 
slightly leaky heart seems actually to accommodate itself 
to the very severe strains put on it by athletics better than 
one of which every valve holds tight. The only trouble 
is that acute cardiac dilatation with serious and even 
fatal consegences occurs more frequently in athletes and 
men used to severe muscular strain than in normal men, 
and the ultimate effects are more prolonged and severe, 

No wonder then that their final conclusion is that there 
is reason to believe that for normal human activities an 
athletic heart is distinctly disadvantageous. 

There are other phases of athletics in the schools and 
colleges which have recently been discussed by physicians. 
It is pointed out for instance that the moral advantages 
of athletics are much exaggerated, Sometimes men are 
kept from gross indulgences by their fidelity to train- 
ing, but the motive of their fidelity is low and the end 
of training is sometimes marked by an orgy of excess. 
It is also pointed out that in reformatories, athletics often 
do good for the weak, badly nourished young fellows 
who come from cities without ever having had proper 
exercise. Exercise, however, does no good in modifying 
the character or the conduct of lusty youths, especially 
those of the second generation in this country who have 
good physical constitutions and yet exhibit such a lack 
of control that commitment to reformatories is often 
necessary. 

It is evident then that whatever else may be the reason 
for which athletics are being encouraged in our schools 
and colleges it can no longer be said to be for health. 
Health is but an excuse. The real reasons remain to be 
seen. Undoubtedly that itching for publicity which is 
such a typical characteristic, but such an unfortunate 
tendency of our time is the principal reason. There is 
no easier way to get into the public prints than by 
means of athletic contests. The same amount of publicity 
in any other way is very costly. Educational authorities, 
however, seem to be ashamed to confess openly—they 
often do so privately I know—this itch for publicity, 
however, and so other excuses are offered. After 
health the principal reason given for athletics is the 
moral advantage or the ethical gain to be obtained from 
athletics. As education is or ought to be meant quite as 
much for the development of character as for the in- 
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struction of the intellect this should be an eminently ap- 
propriate reason. It is never so much emphasized as the 
health excuse, however, and I think it is rather easy to 
show that athletics are even less calculated to give manly 
standards of conduct than to improve health. On the 
contrary they emphasize some of the most undesirable 
traits of the modern spirit of success at all costs as the 
one object in life. That subject will be discussed with 
some citations from authorities in a subsequent article. 
James J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


The Young Man and Steamship Transportation * 


[* the several departments of great modern steamship 

companies, there are positions to meet the tastes and 
talents of a variety of young men, positions which are 
interesting in the constant novelty of the work, refresh- 
ing in their daily variety and fascinating in the large in- 
terests involved. Opportunities for congenial employ- 
ment are limited solely by a young man’s taste; his 
success solely by his energy and ambition. 

In the financial department, of course, he will be ex- 
pected to understand bookkeeping and the auditing of 
accounts. In the legal department, he will become 
familiar with unique forms of admiralty jurisprudence 
unknown to the Common Law, with international treaties 
and regulations, insurance policies, collision claims, 
salvage and “general average” adjustments. In the pas- 
senger and freight traffic departments, the study of 
customs revenues and tariffs will interest him, embracing 
the transportation of men and merchandise from one end 
of the earth to the other, In the engineering department 
he will, while the ships are in port, live “on board,” or 
in the repair yards, being closely associated with that 
consummate product of technical skill and manufacturing 
efficiency, the modern steamship, with its problems in 
naval architecture and marine engineering as to hulls, 


_ engines and boilers. In the operating department, he may 


choose to learn, and then to superintend, the stevedoring 
and stowage of cargoes; or to assist the port captain in 
providing crews, stores and supplies for the succeeding 
voyage. Or, if he care for the invigorating life at sea, 


he may wish to work up on shipboard in five years’ time, 


from quartermaster to captain and commodore, studying 
seamanship, navigation, astronomy and geography. Or, 
if his penchant is mechanical, he may desire to ‘go-below’ 
in the engineroom and advance, in the same period of 
time, from oiler to chief engineer. 

Into-whatever branch of the service he may enter, the 
novice will soon find his environment is in_ itself 
educating in the sense, inter alia, that travel and associa- 
tion with travelers and with fellow-workers engaged with 
him in a variety of occupations, are said to be educating. 
And, too, it may be said that, if the religious and military 
orders be excepted, no other kind of organization de- 





*The thirty-third of a series of vocational articles. 
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mands of its subordinates such exacting discipline. “Ship 
discipline” is proverbial; and, generally, it is carried, 
along with the ship’s papers, into the office. 

Naturally, in such work, the personal requirements are 
as varied as the posts filled. But perhaps the predominat- 
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| were less frequent. Capital punishment was abolished in 


ing essentials are those of an administrator and an execu- | 


tive, although there is little of any sort of talent that is 
not utilized somewhere in the different departments of 
these large and strenuous public-service enterprises. In 
particular, however, must a successful steamship manager 
possess energy, and be ready to labor long and hard at 
odd hours, for there is no telling at what time of the day 
or night a ship may be prevented by force majeure from 
arriving or departing on schedule. Also, he should 
possess an accurate fund of information regarding public 
needs, ability to feel the commercial pulse on the particu- 
lar trade-route of his “Line.” He should have breadth of 
view which, in large transactions is able to gauge future 
contingencies ; a deep sense of responsibility which duly 
regards the extremely valuable property and the many 
interests at stake; and quick judgment in the sudden 
emergencies which frequently arise, making necessary 
the readjustment of best-laid plans gone “aft-agley.” In- 
variably will the novice find his directors and managers 
teal masters of men, of wide and ripe experience who, 


after long training, have unconsciously come to a habit | 


of thinking and acting “subject to authority” and who 
quite realize the importance and magnitude of the 
stewardship of which they are accountable to hundreds 


of stockholders and thousands of employees. 
GeorGE Russet DILKEs, JR. 


Murder and Sentimentality 


HE great revolt of the sixteenth century turned not 
alone from authority to license; it left reason for 


| murders. 


Belgium in 1863; in Rumania in 1864; in Portugal in 
1867; in Holland in 1870; in Switzerland in 1879 (in 
fifteen of the twenty-two cantons) ; in Italy in 1889 (in 
Tuscany in 1859). There is no capital punishment in 
the following states of the German Empire: Prussia, 
Saxony, Oldenburg, Weimar, Baden, Anhalt, Brunswick, 
Nassau, Wurtemburg, and Bremen. It is not inflicted 
in Venezuela, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, and Costa Rica; 
and it was abolished in Michigan in 1847; Rhode Island 
in 1852; Wisconsin in 1853; Maine in 1857; Kansas in 
1907, and in Minnesota and Washington. In the Min- 
nesota legislature last year bills were introduced to pre- 
vent the catching of frogs and to provide that lumber- 
jacks be furnished with individual bathtubs; the Kansas 
legislature considered bills prohibiting the use of face 
powder, hair dye or bleach, the piercing of ears and the 
wearing of earrings; this kind of mean shallowness is 
common in American legislatures, and legislators capable 
of it can be made very sentimental by a speech against 
capital punishment. 

Those opposed to capital punishment tell us that in 
Italy during the decade before the death penalty was 
abolished there were 16.7 murders to the 100,000 inhabit- 
ants, but in the decade after the abolition there were 
11.2 murders per 100,000. Belgium had 921 murders 
from 1853 to 1863; then capital punishment was 
abolished, and from 1863 to 1873 there were only 703 
Rhode Island without capital punishment had 


_ only 7 murders between 1866 and 1875; while Connecticut, 
| with capital punishment, had 28. Maine had 253 murders 


between 1867 and 1887, the year in which that State 
ceased to inflict death, but between 1887 and 1907 she 


_ had only 162 murders. 


sentimentality. Now whether a murderess is hanged or | 


fitted for the variety stage depends on her face, and the 
male cut-throat that goes to the chair has been utterly 
neglectful of the primary elections. A man who is 
hanged in. the United States now is a fool, or his friends 
are careless. 


These statistics, however, do not take into account even 
a part of the factors that should be included. The United 
States, with capital punishment for eleven crimes, but 
which is not enforced, has an annual murder rate of 


| 6,597; Italy with no capital punishment in 1906 had 
3,606 murderers to try, and if she had as many inhabit- 


God created man with a natural tendency to civil | 
society, and He therefore gives him all the requisite _ 


powers for the preservation of that society; if, then, the 
preservation of society depends on the slaying of certain 
criminals, society has the right to slay them. In the 
opinion of most moralists the preservation of society 
does depend on the killing of criminals guilty of 
homicide; for homicide if -unchecked will leave no 
security to the members of civil society and such society 
will disintegrate, and the only effective punishment either 
in threat or execution to prevent murder is the death of 
the criminal, 

Those who favor the abolition of capital punishment 
cite statistics which show, they say, that after the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment in various states homicides 


ants as the United States, Italy would have had over 
8,000 murders in that year. Italy and England have the 
same number of inhabitants, yet in 1906 Italy had 26 
times the number of murders England had. England 
has twice as many inhabitants as Spain, but Spain has 
four time as many murders as England, and both have 
capital punishment. Race, geographical position, and 
other factors enter into these differences. The Belgian 
murder rate may have been higher from 1853 to 1863 
than in the succeeding decade because in the first decade 
Europe was nearer the social upheaval of 1847. Italy 
from 1878 to 1889 was nearer the disorder of 1870; to- 
day Italy next to Hungary is the Cain of the human 


_ family, and the abolition of capital punishment has not 


| blunted her stiletto. 


| 


' 


The reason Connecticut has more 
murders than Rhode Island is largely due to the fact 
that Connecticut has two and a half times as many in- 
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habitants as Rhode Isiand, and several more large towns. 
Maine has relatively more murders than Connecticut. 
The murder rate in the United States for the decade 
ending in 1911 was for 11 eastern cities, 4.5; for 7 
central cities, 8.1; for 3 western cities, 9.6; for 9 southern 
cities, 15.7. The murder rate for Milwaukee was 1.9; 
for Philadelphia, 3.9; for Boston, 4.7; for Manhattan and 


the Bronx in New York City, 5.4; for Chicago, 8.8; for 
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San Francisco, 11.3; for Louisville, 16; for New Orleans, | 


23.1; for Memphis, 52.7. In 1908 the relative murder 
rate for the North Atlantic States was .04 per cent., 
for the South Atlantic States 4.3 per cent; for the North 
Central States, 1.4; but for the South Central States, 
9.2 per cent. The relative suicide curve in the northern 
hemisphere is always this: 


U. States Russia Europe Japan 

percent. percent. percent. percent. 
Spring and summer 62 60 59 59 
Autumn and winter 39 40 41 41 


The homicides follow a similar curve. Sun irritation 


is a cause for these curves, and for the increase in the 
homicide rate as we go south in the United States. 

A lax application of the laws in the United States is 
adduced as a reason for the high murder rate here. In 
1908 there were 247 murders in Chicago and 145 in St. 
Louis, but only two of the 392 murderers were put to 
death. For the past twenty years in New York State 
of every 500 murderers 5 were executed, 90 were sent 
to prison, and 405 were acquitted. It is difficult to secure 
conviction where there is question of the death of the 


criminal. England in 1891 convicted 76 per cent. of its 
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competent men instead of the present ignorant, emotional, 
jury, doubtless capital punishment would be a more effec- 
tive deterrent. The term effective is gravely misused of 
late. The deterrent effect of the sanction of a law 
should not be effective in a physical sense, but only in 
an emotive sense. It needs to be deterrent only in so far 
as it is in itself sufficient to induce a rational will to 
observe the law; and secondly, in the sense that there 
is a teleological proportion between the reward or pain 
consequent on the observance or violation of the law and 
that observance or violation. A sanction is not to be 
effective in the sense that it inhibits impulse, or over- 
whelms voluntary action. Within the last half-century 
we have lost a clear notion of volitional action, and sub- 


| stituted therefore what is erroneously called a scientific 


view. This scientific notion is that motives and sanctions 
are supposed to be inefficient, false, useless, if they do 
not infallibly produce a physical effect. All causality is 


| now likely to be interpreted in term of mere physical 


| subjection. 


/ war overwhelmed the world. 


causality. Christianity, for example, is called a failure 
because its appeals do not coerce the human will into 
A number of grave gentlemen, who should 
be wearing motley, have so discoursed since this present 
Christianity that forced 


men into subjection would not be religion at all. Man’s 


_ chief merit as man is in his power of volitional activity ; 
_ only brutes are effectively moved in the scientific sense. 


non-capital cases, but only 33 per cent. of its capital | 


cases, 
cent. of its murderers during the past decade, Belgium 
76 per cent. 

death penalty, 


9” 
~~ 


Manhattan Borough, not a third as large, had 148. 

The death penalty in itself has in certain conditions 
signally failed to prevent crime. Between 1749 and [771 
England hanged 109 men and women for shop-lifting 
alone. For six centuries England inflicted death for al- 
most every crime in the code, in 1820 there were 222 
capital crimes in the red list. Men and women were 
hanged for draining a fishpond; for stealing a shilling; 
for chopping down a tree; for cutting a hop-bind. Under 
Edward I a man was hanged for burning coal within 
the limits of London, and 103 hangings followed the 
Lent Assizes of 1783; yet England had as many criminals 
as any nation in Europe. Desperation from oppression, 
and familiarity with death, as in war, breed contempt 
for all punishment. 

This is really not an argument against capital punish- 
ment. Executions inflicted even as weakly as they are 
in the United States are certainly preventive of many 
murders; and if the judgment were left to a board of 


Holland with no death penalty convicted 80 per | 


In 1911, in London, where they have the | 
per cent. of the murder cases were con- | 
victed ; in Manhattan Borough of the City of New York | decent place or even in the open air,” and that “soldiers 


only 8 per cent. were convicted ; London had 22 murders, | 
collectively and be admitted at once to Communion, on 


AustTINn O'MALLEY, M.D. 


More Anglican Misrepresentations 


HE Church Times of London, informs its readers 
that “it has just been decided at Rome that soldiers 

at the front may make their communions without being 
fasting”; that “priests who are acting as stretcher-bear- 
ers or hospital attendants, may say Mass daily in any 


who have not time to confess, may receive the absolution 


the understanding that they shall confess later when they 
have the time. But the validity of the collective absolu- 
tion is not conditioned by the fulfilment of this duty.” 

Thus the Church Times. Let us see now what Rome 
said on the matter. With regard to the soldiers its words 
are: “They may be admitted, servatis servandis to the 
Holy Eucharistic table per modum Viatici.” It is true 
that those who so receive Holy Communion need not be 
fasting; but it is equally true, that the idea underlying 
the permission to receive in the way that the Holy 
Viaticum is received, is something very different from 
that which would be implied in a general concession of 
non-fasting communion. 

As to the Masses to be celebrated by the priests in the 
hospital service, it is required that the place be, not only 
decent but also safe, and that there shall be no possible 


_ danger of irreverence. 


Concerning the collective absolution, these conditions 
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are required. Each one so absolved must make the act 
of contrition duly; the chaplains must explain to the 





soldiers that the absolution is valid only for those who | 


have the proper dispositions, and that each is bound to | 


make a full and complete confession should he come out | and the faith by which the communicant lays hold of 


of battle alive. This is something more than a mere “un- 
derstanding that they shall confess.” 
“The validity of the collective absolution is not condi- 
tioned by the fulfilment of this duty.” 
be found in the declaration of the Sacred Penitentiary. 
They are an addition of the Church Times, and an absurd 
one at that. 
in the present moment can depend upon the fulfilment 
of a condition in the future, is incomprehensible. When 
the priest pronounces the words of absolution, the soldiers 
are either absolved, or they are not. If they fulfil all 
the necessary conditions at the moment, the absolution 


As for the words: | 


They are not to | 


The notion that the existence of an effect | 


Christ in a heavenly and spiritual manner only, and the 
means by which they receive Him is faith. There is no 
reasonable connection between fasting and the receiving 
of bread and wine; nor can any be discerned between it 


Christ. Fasting is a disposition of the body very suitable 
for those who are to receive Christ corporally into their 
bodies. The act of faith is in the intellect and the will, 
it is spiritual, and whatever union with Christ it produces 
is only spiritual. Hence the true Church of England 
has always looked upon fasting communion as 
superstitious, savoring of popery. Moreover, the prin- 


| ciples of the Living Church and its party leave the choice 


is effective; and the failure to carry out any resolution | 


in the future can not possibly change that fact. 
infectum fieri nequit. 


has been betrayed by its ignorance of Catholic matters 
it presumes to handle. 
would convey to its readers was, we suspect, the false 
notion, that once the soldiers are absolved from their 


Factum | 
This is so obvious that we are | 


compelled to suspect that once more the Church Times | the Church Times. 


in the matter to the communicants themselves. Not so 
the chaplains at the front. Catholics in such matters are 
accustomed to consult the supreme authority in the 
Church. Lastly, the soldiers who receive while not fast- 
ing, do so as if they were receiving the Holy Viaticum; 
as the Living Church would have seen, had it consulted 
the Acta Apostolice Sedis instead of trusting blindly to 
Holy Viaticum is not familiar to the 


| Church of England mind; but should a clergyman of 


What it had in its mind and | 


Church Times and Living Church principles after ex- 
plaining it to a well-fed congregation, say: “Those who 


_ are fasting, will now receive communion in the ordinary 


sins in a collective absolution, the telling of those sins | 
| tion for death,” we suspect there would be a shudder; 


in an individual confession is no longer essential to the 
retaining of the state of grace. Should one determine to 
omit it, he would fail in fidelity only, but would not com- 
mit a grievous sin; and this false conception of the matter 
is apparently the origin of the substitution of “the wn- 
derstanding that they shall confess later’ for the very 
definite words of the declaration of the Sacred Peniten- 
tiary. 

But if the Church Times slips into blunders, its Ameri- 


way ; while those who are not, will do so as if in prepara- 


“What a dreadful 
and the 


there would be a general whisper: 
man! How can he say such shocking things?” 
number of communicants would certainly be very small. 

The Living Church has its own views as to decency 
and reverence in the offering of the Holy Sacrifice. It 


| says very truly that “the idea that there can be no cele- 


can counterpart, the Living Chureh, plunges into them | 
with cheerful alacrity, quoting the Church Times under | 
the heading, “Anglican Precedents Followed,” and then | 


adding these remarks: 


What is this but the application of Anglican principles in place 
of traditional Roman hardness? 
Fasting communion is much to be preferred; but where the 


choice must be between unfasting communion and no communion, | 


choose the first. 

The accessories of worship are good; but the idea that there 
can be no celebration without precisely arranged altar and candles 
is—well, not Anglican. 

Collective absolution was legitimatized among Anglicans four 
centuries ago. If it is valid under one condition it must be 
valid under all. 

This new Roman rule does not mean a preference for unfast- 
ing communion nor for Eucharists in the open air, nor yet does 
it mean that private confession is hereafter to be tabooed. But 
by it Rome is simply following the tradition that was set by the 
English provinces four hundred years ago. It has not altered 
doctrine one whit; it has simply corrected a perspective. 


Anglican principles in the matter of fasting communion 
are clear enough. Communicants receive into their 
mouths bread and wine and nothing else. They receive 


bration without precisely arranged altar and candles, is 
not Anglican”; but it does not seem to be aware that the 
idea is, notwithstanding the decree of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Discipline of the Sacraments, very 
Roman, and that no priest would consider himself free 
by that decree from the obligation of having a proper 
altar, and of having lighted candles during the celebra- 
tion of Mass. As to the “collective absolution legitima- 
tized among Anglicans four centuries ago,” leaving aside 
the questions, whether it was capable of legitimatization, 
and whether there was in the Church of England an 
authority able to legitimatize anything, we will merely 
point out that the so-called collective absolutions of the 
Book of Common Prayer are utterly different from that 
given to the soldiers. Besides the clergyman is yet to 


_ be found who, after “Dearly beloved brethren,” for in- 


stance, admonishes the congregation of the dispositions 
necessary for the valid reception of absolution, and in- 
forms them that the absolution he is about to impart 
leaves intact the obligation, under pain of mortal sin, of 
confessing in detail all their grievous sins in the tribunal 
of penance. 

The “new Roman rule,” therefore, is anything but a 
following of “the tradition that was set by the English 
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provinces four hundred years ago.” One need not write 
to Rome to be assured that the Congregations in settling 
the matters submitted to them did not bestow a single 
thought on the Church of England. Moreover, their 
answers do not constitute a “rule,” since they are con- 
cerned only with a particular case, neither do they give 
anything essentially “new,” because they do no more 
than apply to the case in question, principles already 
venerable in the Catholic Church and the Roman Curia. 
If the Church Times and the Living Church are in good 
faith, one must conclude that the Anglican mind is 
singularly dense; if in bad faith, it is clear that High 
Church Anglicanism must be on its deathbed, since such 
means are used to keep a spark of life in it. 
Henry Woops, s.J. 


In the Midst of Life 


N the midst of life? 
Read the following entries from the diary of Abbé Felix 
Klein, Chaplain to the American Hospital Ambulance: 


Very few deaths just now; only two or three a week. One 
this morning from that awful tetanus, from which we have 
been spared awhile, thanks to injections of serum. The 
soldier who died to-day was a poor lad of twenty. His kind 
American nurse always called him by his Christian name. I 
followed her example. The parents came from the country, 
arriving two hours late. They were set on seeing him 
again, and so we gave way, after telling them that they must 
on no account kiss him. I held the poor mother by the arm 
as the sheet was lifted. Thank God he still looked cheerful, 
even happy: Mon pauvre petit, dire que c'est toi! mon 
pauvre petit, mon pauvre petit! We knelt down and recited 
the Our Father. I could add nothing to “Thy will be done.” 
The father tried to slip two francs into the nurse’s hand, 
while the mother told of her last gift to her child, “a beauti- 
ful waistcoat which I had knitted myself, and which he 
wrote kept him nice and warm.” They had expected the 
worst, and so they had brought a linen sheet from their 
home, a fine new sheet, in which to take him home. But 
that, of course, could not be allowed. Poor people—they 
understood and submitted at once, both of them, first to the 
inscrutable will of God, and then to the man-made rule. 


This is one of a hundred moving-picture vignettes written 
from day to day by the kindly, large-hearted priest, who 
possesses what is so rare in a Frenchman of his type, an ex- 
cellent working knowledge of English. Again and again 
he says kind words of the British soldier and the British 
officer. Thus one of the early entries in his book, that made 
on September 7, 1914, runs: 


At last our work has begun. We received this afternoon 
ten English wounded. One of them had been shot in the 
throat, another had a foot crushed. Others were wounded 
everywhere—in their arms, in their legs, in their bodies. 
Everv one of them, with the exception of a poor wretch who 
was suffering from acute appendicitis, was gay and light- 
hearted. Some of them complained laughingly that they 
had not had their clothes off for weeks, or a good wash 
since they left England! 


And a few days later: 


I was called up to an English soldier. They called me too 
late. He was already dead; also he was an Anglican. I saw 
that from his identification token (C. E., Church of Eng- 
land). But I blessed his poor body and accompanied it, 
praying for his soul, to the mortuary chapel with the nurse 
and the night watchman. As we went along, they put out 
the lights so as not to distress the other patients. But in 
the corridors the lights were turned up, and I was glad of it, 
for the passing of a human soul is not a leap from the light 


| ing and, indeed, pathetic reading. 
i 


into darkness. When we reached the chapel we found 
another Englishman there, who had died during an opera- 
tion. He was there alone, and I prayed for his soul also. 
This morning I gave absolution to a poor fellow from 
Lyons. He has very little of life, for his brain is bare and 
half his body is paralyzed. But he still has all his wits, and 
he can answer “yes” and “no” to questions put to him. His 
face lit up when I came to him and tears came into his 
eyes. In the afternoon I administered Extreme 
Unction to an unconscious dying Irishman. In his pocket- 
book was a letter fully addressed to his mother; we shall 
add a line gr two, telling her that he received the Last 
Sacraments. That will perhaps soften the awful news. 


The Abbé’s diary gives many glimpses of the early days 
of the war, and one reads with intense interest the testimony, 
gathered in many cases from the lips of many since dead, 
as to the general behavior of the enemy. The writer is evi- 
dently trying to be entirely fair, and he gives the good 
which he hears as well as the bad. His first entry of the 
kind is very favorable: 


Several of our wounded speak of the honorable conduct 
of the German officers. One man said, “I was in a ditch 
wounded, incapable of moving. A German major came up 
and gave me some bread and coffee. He promised to come 
back in the evening, or, if he could not do that, the next day. 
But the night and the next day passed by. He never came 
back, and the time seemed very long. In the evening, how- 
ever, he did come back. ‘I did not forget you,’ he said, ‘but 
I was too busy.’ Then he had me taken up and looked after 
properly.” There are, however, other stories. There are 
pitiful tales like this: “My arm was broken. I was 
losing a lot of blood, and I crawled out of the trench as it 
were on three legs. They came along and stripped and 
robbed me.” 


By the first of November, All Saints’ Day, there was 
gathered together in the chapel of the American Ambulance 
a congregation which, as the Abbé well says, typified the 
passage in the Gospel for that day, which speaks of “al? 
nations, and tribes, and peoples, and tongues.” In addition 
to the French, English and American nurses, there were 
present English soldiers, Scotch soldiers, Irish soldiers and 
Turcos, clothed, where possible, in their uniforms. Some 
had been carried in still in their bedclothes, others wearing 
dressing-gowns; some came on crutches. They had come 
from every part of the entrenched line; from Dixmude, at 
the one end, had come an Irishman; from the Vosges, on 
the other, a Chausseur Alpine. 


Contrary to what we have always thought in France, we 
found the English very lively and animated. Perhaps be- 
cause the war is so very close to each one of us, and to those 
we love, we can not force ourselves to be more than 
resigned and brave. They go further, and are positively gay. 
What is that voung officer over there, who has just jammed 
down on his head a French infantryman’s cap? He is an 
English lieutenant. Who are those soldiers, who are hopping 
about the corridor on their crutches and their wooden legs? 
Englishmen too. La Bruyére once said, sadly enough, that 
one must learn to laugh without being happy, or one may 
come to die without having laughed. 

When I ask these wounded Englishmen how they are, 
they always say, “Getting on splendidly.” Yesterday I spoke 


to a man who had just had his leg amputated: How are 
you this morning? “Splendid, thank you!” Have you any 
news from home? “Yes, a letter from my mother.” Does she 


know that they have had to take off your leg? “Yes, and like 
me, she thanks God that my life has been saved.” 


Many of the most interesting passages of the diary would 
only lose by being summarized. They include a most strik- 
ing series of letters written by young Frenchmen, describing 
the first sight of mobilization in a French garrison town, 
accounts taken from combatants of more 


together with 
All these make most interest- 


than one famous engagement. 


B. Bettoc Lownpes. 
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Corpus Christi 


HE difference between Corpus Christi and all the other 
feasts of the liturgical year surely must be that in this 
festival heaven has come down to us, and we think of God not 
as dwelling afar off, or invisible to us, but as abiding with us; 
the Heavenly King throned day and night in the tabernacle; the 
Triend, the intimate, ever-waiting near: “My delight is to be 
with the sons of men.” This must be the predominant thought 
of Corpus Christi, a thought that moves the faithful in some 
parts of Ireland to sing during the procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament the Christmas hymn “Adeste, Fideles,” “Come and be- 
hold Him,” for the veil that hides the reality is but a slight thing, 


Faith our outward sense befriending 
Makes the inward vision clear. 


This divine condescension as of another Christmas is a note 
that is sounded throughout the whole Solemnity of Corpus 
Christi, and gives to the hymn at the canonical hours the tone 
ot that tabernacling at Bethlehem. 
All honor, laud and glory be, 
O Jesu, Virgin-born, to thee: 
All glory, as is ever meet, 
To Father and to Paraclete. 


If the Purification is the festival of the poor and aged, Corpus 
Christi is no less the festival of the children of the family. 
Nowhere is this more strikingly or more beautifully shown than 
in the antiphon to the Magnificat at First Vespers, a prayer which 
is unsurpassed in the profundity of its devotion and its child- 
like simplicity: 

O how sweet, Lord, is thy Spirit; for that thou mightest 
show forth the tenderness thou bearest for thy children, thou, 
with the most sweet Bread given from heaven, fillest the 
hungry with good things, and the rich, proud in the imagina- 
tion of their hearts, thou sendest empty away. 


So are gathered together the children of the Church around the 
Table of the Lord, sicut novelle olivarum, “like the young olive 
trees;” so is heaven set down in the midst of a land of exile 
and a place of pilgrimage, from which there goes up daily, 
throughout the Pentecost season, the cry to Mary: 

Lo, through a vale of tears we roam, 


Sighing, we weep, oft-times we moan, 
Eve’s children exiled from their home. 


The office of Matins, which is celebrated publicly only in col- 
legiate and conventual churches, is one of the incomparable 
gems of the Roman Liturgy. The Invitatory is, so to speak, the 
motif of the feast. “Let us adore Christ, the King, who ruleth 
the nations: Who giveth fatness of spirit to them which eat of 
Him.” In the hymn that follows, which is ascribed to St. Thomas, 
is a song of triumph. 

Let this our solemn feast 
With holy joys be crowned, 
And from each loving breast 
The voice of gladness sound; 
Let ancient things depart, 


And all be new around, 
In every act and voice and heart. 


The antiphons, the psalms and the lessons which follow are 
chosen to show the harmony between the Law, the Prophets, and 
the Gospel, regarding the mystery of the Eucharist, and in the 
sermon of the Angelical Doctor is summed up in one short sen- 
tence the thought of the whole Catholic world on this festival. 
“There is not, and never was, so great a nation, which had its 
gods drawing so near to it, as our God is to us.” The whole 
office of Lauds is one song of praise, an exquisite blending of 
ancient psalmody with the poetry of the Catholic Church, ex- 
tolling that Wisdom which came forth from the Most High. 
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Sapientia edificavit sibi domum: “Wisdom hath builded herself 
an house, she hath mingled her wine, and hath furnished forth 
her table, alleluia.” 

But it is in the Mass that the wondrous imagery and skill with 
which the Church has fashioned her liturgy are most striking. In 
the Mass the sacred chant combines with the liturgical words of 
praise to make a complete and perfect act of worship unknown 
ovfore or since in the history of the world. As silver trumpets 
piercing to the limits of the universe there rings out the Introit: 
“He fed them with the fat of wheat, alleluia: and filled them with 
honey out of the stony rock, alleluia, alleluia, alleluia.”” And 
the choir takes up the refrain, as ripple after ripple spreads over 
the surface of a pool: “Rejoice unto God, our helper: sing 
joyfully unto the God of Jacob.” In the Gradual and Alleluia- 
Verse there is again seen the parallel between the Old and New 
Testaments: 


The eyes of all hope in thee, O Lord, and thou givest them 
food in due season. 

V. Thou openest thy hand, and fillest with thy blessing 
every living creature. Alleluia, alleluia. 

V. My flesh is truly meat, and my blood is truly drink; he 
that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, abideth in me, 
and I in him. 


The Sequence, composed by St. Thomas Aquinas himself, 
is one of the noblest poems in the Church’s treasury of sacred 
Latin verse: 


Praise, O Sion, praise thy Pastor, 
Praise thy Saviour and thy Master, 
High the choral anthems raise; 

All thy utmost might it needeth, 
For he all thy praise exceedeth, 
Thou canst ne'er express his praise. 


Loud and solemn be our chanting, 
Nor let joy nor grace be wanting, 
In the gladness of the breast; 
Let a solemn chant be raised, 
While the Mystery is praised 
Of the Holy Eucharist. 


Here beneath these signs are hidden 
Priceless Things to sense forbidden, 
Signs, not Things, are all we see; 
Blood is poured, and Flesh is broken, 
Yet in either wondrous token 
Christ entire we know to be. 


Shepherd Good, true Bread and living, 
Jesu, be to us forgiving; 
Thou protecting, thou relieving, 
In the land of all the living 
Cause thou us all good to see; 
Thou all-ruling, all-espying, 
Feed’st us here till hour of dying; 
There upon thy Bosom lying, 
We with all the saints are sighing, 
Fellow-heirs and friends to be. 


The Procession of the Blessed Sacrament is the crowning act 
in this solemn homage offered to Eternal Reality veiled beneath 
the accidents of bread and wine. There is much of unbelief 
and materialism in the world, and if the Procession is to every 
Catholic an act of love, it is also a marching forth in battle 
array against every power of evil that lifts its ugly head against 
the ancient Catholic Faith. It is a sublime act of faith made in 
the face of a world that scoffs against every form of a belief 
in that which can not be evolved from the human consciousness. 
As an army with banners and spears, so this Christian army 
gathers itself about the altar. The King rides out beneath his 
canopy; the spearmen cluster round, while the way of the 
progress is strewn with scattered flowers. The clinking of the 
censers is faintly heard and the clouds of smoking incense arise 
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as the chanters give their battle cry: Pange, lingua, gloriosi Cor- 


poris mysterium. 


Of the glorious Body telling, 
O my tongue, its mysteries sing; 
And the Blood, all price excelling, 
Which for this world’s ransoming 
In a generous womb once dwelling, 
He shed forth, the Gentile’s King. 


And as this triumphal act of faith passes along on its solemn 
way the heart of the born Catholic is renewed again in loving 
memories, and to the convert comes an hour of proud service 
as of one called to the colors—for he has passed over from the 
hosts of error into the army of truth: it is a moment for which 
to live—and one for which to die. “Lauda Sion,” “Te Deum,” 
“Benedictus,’ “Magnificat,” and many another are the songs 
that are poured out from grateful hearts on this day when God 
rides out borne in the arms of the priest. And when the 


Progress is finished and the King of High Heaven has blessed | 


the children of His kingdom, there remains one last prayer, 
breathed in company with the great Doctor of the Blessed Sac- 
rament: 

Jesu, whom thus veiléd I must see below, 

When shall that be given, which I long for so, 


That, at last beholding thy uncover’d Face, 
Thou wouldst satisfy me with thy fullest grace! 


Henry C. WaArTs. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Wasted Money 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It was my good fortune to be one of the sixty-eight per- 
sons who attended the second of the series of Laymen’s Re- 
treats given last year by the Jesuit Fathers at the University 
of Santa Clara, California. 

A civil engineer of high standing in his profession, also a 


prominent officer of engineers in the National Guard of Cali- 
fornia, a leading physician of the Metropolis of the Pacific, 


a young legal practitioner and myself occupied seats at the 
same table in the dining hall. The three first-mentioned per- 
sons, as the phrase goes, “liked to talk,” but, being men of 
ripe experience in the outer world, they, very properly, 
availed themselves but little of the privilege of conversation 
allowed by the “free time” periods of the Retreat. If they 
needed example in observing silence, it was given by the 
young attorney, who, being a devoted sodalist, knew the 
value of peace and tranquility during a spiritual retreat. 
Our close attention was given to the instructions, medita- 
tions, and other exercises of the Retreat, but following its 
close we discussed with much pleasure several topics of 
interest to Catholics, one of which was the extravagant and, 
from a Catholic standpoint, useless expenditure of money for 
floral tributes at funerals. Our conversation on this par- 
ticular subject began while returning from a visit to the 
cemetery, a couple of miles distant from the University. 

At the grave of the late James R. Kelly, for many years 
president of the Hibernia Bank, and for more than half a 
century Prefect of the Gentlemen's Sodality of St. Ignatius’ 
Church, San Francisco, we remembered that, on the occasion 
of his obsequies, deservedly popular and_highly-esteemed 
pioneer citizen that he was, the floral tributes of respect to 
his memory must have cost hundreds of dollars. 

These floral tributes of respect to the memory of a most 
exemplary, upright citizen came from friends of every de- 
nomination, and beautifully symbolized the feelings of the 
donors and their tender sympathy for the bereaved family 
of the deceased banker. 

But there was one particular token of remembrance pre- 


sented to the latter, with which all the costliest flowers of 
the earth bore no comparison! It was an act of faith by the 
employees of the Hibernia Bank toward the soul of their 
beloved chief, which we, the engineer, the physician and 
myself, regarded as worthy of emulation by Catholics every- 
where, especially by sodalities or members of other societies 
organized in the name of religion. 

Instead of a costly floral tribute, the beauty and perfume of 
which would last only for a few hours, the employees of the 
Hibernia Bank presented to the family of the deceased a letter 
of condolence with the statement that they had arranged to have 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass offered twenty times for the re- 
pose of his soul! 

What an edifying example! What a sharp contrast with the 
beautiful but simply pagan custom of piling up expensive floral 
tributes around the poor dead body that, in a few days, will rest 
in all the corruption of the grave? Can we Catholics not make 
an organized effort to amend, to some degree at least, this 
thoughtless waste of money that the etiquette and social amenities 
of modern paganism demand? My engineer friend, realizing the 
difficulties of such an undertaking, suggested that a society be 
tormed with the title “Unknown Donors,” and that suitably en- 
grossed cards be presented to the surviving relatives of the de- 
ceased Catholic stating the number of Masses that were to be 
offered for his or her soul. The pastor, or other priest, by whom 
the Masses were to be celebrated might affix his name to the 
card before presenting it to the bereaved relatives. This is a 
subject of profound importance. I would like to see it discussed 
in your columns. 

“Decoration Day” is approaching and, while I admire the cus- 
tom of placing floral wreaths on the graves of our patriotic dead, 
the soldiers who fought under “Old Glory” and proved their 
loyalty to that revered emblem of our liberties, I should be glad 
to see the true meaning of the celebration expounded, so that the 
distinction between patriotism, or love of country, displayed in 
a fine form by the pagan people of Greece and Rome, and 
Christianity, or the love of Christ and His doctrines, may be 
shown its strongest and most impressive light. 

San Francisco. A LayMAN. 


Some Troubles of the “Defenders of Liberty” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The amusing article on “Mrs. Nickelby and the Crozer Pro- 
fessor’ prompts me to send you another specimen of Protestant 
“enterprise,” as shown in the subjoined letter, which speaks for 
itself : 

Syracuse. J. 

NORTHERN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
ESTABLISHED 1841 
$1.50 Per Year 
Harry E. Woo ever, 432 University Block 
Editor. Syracuse, N. Y. 

We have received notice from the Third Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States in which he indicates that it is 
obligatory for us to pay one cent postage on your Northern 
from now on unless you pay your subscription to at least 
within a year of the present date. 

Under recent Postal regulations, it is necessary that no 
subscriptions be more than one year in arrears, if we are to 
enjoy the regular magazine rates of postage. However, we 
regret to trouble you about this matter. Your subscription 
has been allowed to run along in the belief that possibly it 
was not just convenient for vou to pay the subscription when 
due or that it had escaped your attention. We shall be 
pleased to accommodate you in any way possible, but the 
Government insists that we observe this law and we believe 
you understand the circumstances. 

You no doubf read the article in which we told of the 
Catholic attack on Bishop Burt of our Church, and there- 
fore, you have some knowledge of the present attempt of 
Catholicism to dominate our caquntry and overthrow our 
religion. You likewise know, without doubt, that the large 
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daily papers are mainly controlled by the Catholics and that 
the Protestant religious papers are having trouble to meet 
the competition at’this time. If the Catholics can crush out 
the church papers they have broken that one means of com- 
munication which gives us unity and makes us strong. There- 
fore, we do not want to lose a subscriber, for each one lost 
weakens our army. We are trying to make the paper of 
such interest to you and of such importance to the Church 
that you will give it your loyal support. An excellent picture 
of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church is offered 
free to those paying a year’s subscription in advance. 

Enclosed you will find a statement of your account and 
your attention to this will help us in our fight for truth and 
religious liberty. If you could get some friend to subscribe, 
you would thus strengthen the forces of the defenders of 
liberty. 

Trusting that we may hear from you by return mail and 
valuing any suggestions you may make concerning the 
Northern or that will extend its influence, we are 


° ; Yours very sincerely, 
NORTHERN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 
Per Manager. 


That “Raffle for Souls” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
The article on the raffle for souls reminds me that I am in re- 
ceipt of the following letter from Mr. Vedder: 


CrozER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
CHESTER, PA. 
Department of Church History 


Mr. JAMEs L. Tosin, 
505a Kosciusko Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. JANUARY 29, 1915. 
My Dear Sir:—I am sorry that I have been unable to 
fulfil my promise of giving you that name and address. I 
found that the man who sent me the paper is taking a 
furlough at his home, in one of the Southern States, and 
will not return to the field for several months; and I have 
been unable to learn of any one else who could supply the 
information you desire. I will keep the matter in mind, and 
if possible will put you in the way of obtaining this informa- 
tion. 
Very truly yours, 
Henry C. VEDDER. 


Nearly four months have passed since this communication 
reached me, and nothing further has come. 


Brooklyn. J. L. Toxin. 


Prohibition 


Te the Editor of AMERICA: 

In his latest communication Father Lambing suggests as a 
solution of the liquor question, “permitting manufacturers of 
liquor to sell or deliver to licensed retailers only.” In othe 
words this former apologist of prohibition methods would now 
leave us just where we are, save that he would abolish clubs, and 
endeavor to prevent intoxicants being carried into homes. What 
an extraordinary anti-climax! 

Your correspondent also thinks that I “may” be too hard on 
the police and the politicians, etc. This, of course, is a matter 
of opinion. He harps a good deal on my expression, “a funda- 
mental human right,” and evidently imagines that I am incon- 
sistent in at the same time insisting on this “right” and affirming 
that if anybody particularly desired it I would prohibit altogether 
the manufacture and sale of the more fiery intoxicants. But 
let me recall to Father Lambing’s memory the admonition of the 
logicians: Distingue frequenter. If he will but distinguish in 
this instance he will easily see the point. My general proposition 
may be restated thus: Our Divine Lord changed water into 
wine, and He chose wine as one of the two creatures by means 
of which His Presence is perpetuated on earth. Whence it fol- 


lows that any Christian who holds it to be morally wrong to drink 
wine is either incapable of reasoning or a Pharisee. 

Now, wine is a beverage containing alcohol, in a greater or 
less degree, whence it follows that there is no moral obliquity 
associated with the consumption of a beverage just because it 
contains alcohol. But while this is quite true, yet the State has 
a right to specify, when the legislature may deem it necessary, 
that no beverage may contain more than a certain percentage of 
alcohol, and thus, indirectly, prohibit the manufacture, for ex- 
ample, of the stronger liquors. 

There is little in Mr. Fitzgerald’s letter to detain us. He admits 
that in the South prohibition does not prohibit, but adds that it 
is all right in the West. To which I reply that I shall require 
more proof of this claim than his mere assertion. The manner 
ir. which he misconstrues my quotation relative to Kansas suf- 
ficiently demonstrates the desperate lengths to which he will go 
in search of any sort of defence of an untenable position. 

To sum up the entire subject, therefore, and for the last time 
asking the indulgence of your readers on this subject, I have 
failed to find in the communications of prohibitionists to 
AMERICA, during the present discussion, any serious argument 
against the principle that there is nothing morally blameworthy 
in the use of alcoholic beverages, whereas, on the other hand, 
Our Lord’s example and the numerous passages of the Sacred 
Scriptures quoted by those correspondents who adopt my point 
of view, are conclusive evidence to the contrary. Prohibition, at 
the present time, is merely the last refuge of the sects which have 
allowed most of the essential doctrines of Christianity, one by 
one, to escape them. 


Harrisburg. HENRY MAURICE. 


Ye of Little Faith 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Having read in your issue of April 17, a short article headed 
“Ye of Little Faith,” which referred to certain persons in America 
who were advocating the “control of births,” it may be inter- 
esting to your readers to give them an account of the writer’s 
personal experience of the effects of such unnatural conduct. 

About thirty years ago I started life as a shopkeeper, and when 
about a year in business got married. The “lady next door” dis- 
played the greatest interest in our general welfare and in a 
confidential conversation with my wife one day informed her 
that she regarded a large family as a great hardship, at the 
came time making a certain suggestion. My wife replied in- 
dignantly that in our Church we regarded such conduct as mur- 
der, and needless to say the suggestion was never again repeated. 
We lived beside this family for a number of years and were 
naturally anxious to learn what would be the ultimate result of 
the extraordinary ideas of marriage held by the worthy couple 
“next door.” Well, they had two children, a boy and a girl, 
the favorite family I understand with many of their class. We 
saw those children grow up from childhood to maturity, idolized 
by their parents and possessing many admirable and attractive 
qualities. They were also most obedient and attentive to their 
father and mother. At last they obtained important commercial 
appointments and were likely to be of great assistance to their 
parents, but both took suddenly ill and were buried within a few 
months. Their father died shortly after and their mother is at 
present a desolate and wretched creature, without any apparent 
hope or consolation. Seeing all this it occurred to my wife and 
myself that God’s ways are best and that any interference with 
His eternal decrees is bound to have disastrous results. Weil 
may AmMeERIcA say “Ye of Little Faith,” for those only are 
happiest who place themselves in God’s hands, accepting every- 
thing with resignation and gratitude which He deems best for 
their temporal and eternal happiness. 
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Our Boys 


HE challenge has been issued, who will accept it; the 
gauntlet has been thrown down, who will pick it up? 
A thousand, ay, ten thousand, one hundred thousand boys 
throughout the country are awaiting an answer. 
have made known their need; they must have exercise 
and recreation. The congested homes of a great city 
furnish no opportunity for either; the streets of a 
metropolis offer no facilities for one or the other; there 
are few suitable Catholic club houses; non-Catholic as- 
sociations abound on all sides. What is the boy to do; 
forego his exercise and recreation? That is a heroic 
act. Refuse to join a non-Catholic club? He does re- 
fuse and falls into greater temptations on the streets or 
elsewhere. What is the boy to do; join the non-Catholic 
club? He does so and finds himself in an atmosphere that 
menaces his faith. 

Catholic boys, what a picture many of them present! 
Needing care most of all, they get the least care of all. 
Their sisters are surrounded by a thousand and one safe- 
guards, too many at times; the boys are overlooked ; they 
are the pariahs of the flock, disnatured torments to some, 
puzzles to others, a care to very few of those to whom 
sheep and lambs without distinction of sex were com- 
mitted. The consequence is writ large on many a court 
record. After school days the problematic creature, 
boy, is left to evolve as best he may; only too often 
he evolves into a criminal. Scores, more than that, 
hundreds, of them, Catholic by Baptism at least, are in 
reformatories and refuges, witnesses not so much of evil 
as of neglect. 

The challenge is issued; the gauntlet is down. What 
is to be done? Ignore the facts, and the problem grows. 
Theorize over methods, and still the problem grows; 
Work for the boy and the problem becomes less acute. 


AMERICA 
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It is an odious thing to fix blame for present condi- 
tions. The blame is not on one or two sets of shoulders ; 
fix it, those who care for such work. Ours the task to 
appeal once again to our Catholic laymen to help our 
Catholic boys. The boys are willing; they await the 


| outstretched hand, the kindly word, The outstretched 


hands are few; the kindly words, scarce. Yet the boys 
are pleading for both, so too is the Ozanam Association. 
What answer will Catholic laymen give? The challenge 
is for them; the gauntlet is at their feet. 


A Convent Girl and the Paris Fashions 


6¢¢XONVENT life,” confesses Miss Frances Starr on 

page 174 of a recent number of the Theatre, “has 
always appealed to me. The longing to spend a fortnight 
in one of them was always strong. When I read the 


| play ‘Marie Odile’ and Mr. Belasco decided that I should 


play it, the longing to live for a time in a convent was 


_ augmented by what I believed was the actual need for 
_it. I hated to come away and I shall assuredly go back.” 


| Archibald, the tireless interviewer. 


They | 





“And, the reaction upon yourself?” queried Ann 
“IT am sure it gave 
me a different outlook. It cleared my vision of some of 
the complexities that dim our eyes and made me see 
things with the simplicity of concentration.” 

Doubtless the diction of Ann Archibald is here at fault, 
for Miss Starr can hardly mean that these dimming com- 
plexities made her see things with the simplicity of con- 
centration. However, this may be, among the objects 
which, after her stay in the convent, Miss Starr beholds 
with the simplicity of concentration, are frocks and shirt- 
waists from Paris. “I find them fascinating,” she says 
on page 216 of the Theatre for April. “I do really think 
there were never so many models to have, especially for 
the young and slender. Here are two frocks from Henri 
Bendel’s, And aren’t these French shirtwaists things of 
beauty?” prattles this lover of concentrated simplicity 
and convent-life. Miss Starr, it should be noted, is by 
no means a neutral person,, for “one of the duckiest of 
her frocks is of Belgian blue,’ and she always pur- 
chases her raiment from “those who import from Paris.” 
Defending this custom, “she offered,” reports Ann 
Archibald, “one argument among others, small but tell- 
ing—the ingenious way in which the long cuffs of one 
of her shirtwaists were fastened. Buttonholes, six or 
eight, ran along the edges, links of pearlshaped buttons, 
joined by twisted strands of silk went through the but- 
tonholes,” as is the manner of our most approved con- 
vents. “Miss Starr was all enthusiasm for the present 
trends,” concludes the faithful Ann Archibald, “and 
she did rather point her argument.” 

lf this enthusiasm for Parisian modes is the result 
of a fortnight in a convent, it is suggested that Messrs. 
Worth and Bendel add a religious house to their already 
interesting establishments. From an internment therein, 
prospective customers might not gain a particularly deep 
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insight into the religious life, but their eyes would be 
opened, as were Miss Starr’s, to the beauty of ducky 
frocks of Belgian blue, and of shirtwaists, marvelous 
confections of Parisian art. 


Clean-up Week 


BOUT this time the wise householder will sweep 
the street before his establishment, for this is 
“clean-up time.’ Matter has an unpleasant way of put- 
ting itself in the wrong place, and matter out of place, 
someone has said, is dirt, and dirt is both unsightly and 
unsanitary. There is nothing vague about clean-up week. 
It means you; it is a direct appeal to you, to sweep and 
garnish your own premises, making them a delight to 
the artistic and to the medical eye. “Never mind your 
next-door neighbor,” is the advice of the clean-up man, 
“but sweep the ashes from your own hearthstone.” 

This is the era of the great clean-up. Our social life 
needs cleaning up, so do our political activities, and our 
morals, it is thought, would be the better for a good 
scouring. Hence the rise of the professional reformer, 
the improvement leagues, the national conventions of 
allied social and moral agencies, all hot on the trail of 
public and private iniquity. Their common purpose is 
admirable, but the methods of many are futile, Men 
are not reformed in the mass, but as individuals, and they 
are not reformed at all, except through the power of 
religion. Yet'religion plays no great part in the counsels 
of a majority of these reformers. 

The man who invented clean-up week was a true 
philosopher. He knew the value of an appeal to the 
individual. He knew that the mass is reformed by per- 
fecting its constituent units. He knew that sermons 
on sweetness and light are poor substitutes for soap, 
water, and elbow grease. Catholics, as well as the pro- 
fessional reformers, may learn wisdom from the clean- 
up man. The fact that there are sixteen million Catholics 
in the United States, will not mean very much until, by 
adopting the method of the clean-up man, each individual 
has made himself a real not a nominal Catholic. “Sweep 
the ashes from your own hearthstone.”” And do it now. 


The Cuckoo Controversy 


. a oN cuckoo came to London yesterday, a full week 

later than his usual date of arrival,” wrote a cor- 
respondent of the London Times on April 28. An asser- 
tion like the foregoing annually starts a heated con- 
troversy in the British press. No sooner does some one 
publish a rash boast of having seen or heard the earliest 
cuckoo than correspondents from all parts of the United 
Kingdom bombard the papers with skeptical, reminiscent, 
statistical, patriotic, ornithological, or indignant letters. 
From Kent, for example, will arrive a communication 
throwing doubt on the Londoner’s veracity, for the 
cuckoo has not yet been heard in Kemsing where he in- 
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variably appears first. But a Suffolk squire finds the 
recorded coming of the bird credible enough, for he 
remembers hearing one sifging in the Metropolis on 
April 16, thirty-nine years ago. Then a Sussex cor- 
respondent sends an array of dates indicating the day 
the cuckoo was first heard in his county each year since 
1789. An Isle of Wight sonneteer forthwith contributes 
some lines attesting that the eyes of all true Englishmen 
grow wet at the April cuckoo’s call, a close observer 
then writes from Malling Abbey about the delicate shade 
of difference between the bird’s May and July notes, 
and innumerable letters pour in charging this or that 
correspondent with inaccuracy, stupidity or worse. After 
the controversy has gone on for a month or more the 
editor impatiently announces, ‘We can publish no more 
letters on the cuckoo,” and writes a leading article re- 
viewing the alleged facts and giving his opinion of their 
significance. Thus the epistolary quarrel ends for that 
year, but is sure to start once more the following spring. 
In this country, unhappily, we have nothing like the 
English cuckoo controversy. Though some of our rural 
weeklies may record in isolated paragraphs that ‘‘ Mildred 
Perkins,” for instance “found the first pussy-willow of 
the season yesterday ;” or that “Mrs. Stephens gathered 
a bouquet of arbutus on April 25;” or will even hazard 
the statement that “a robin appeared in Sunny Valley 
two weeks earlier than last year,’ and that the “frogs 
have been peeping in Miller’s Meadow with unusual 
vigor considering the cold May we have had,’ never- 
theless there is seldom displayed anything like the Eng- 
lishman’s excitement over the arrival of spring's har- 
bingers. As for a long and bitter quarrel starting in our 
metropolitan papers regarding the date of the bluebird’s 
first appearance in a city park, it is not precisely an an- 
nual occurrence. Our lack of contentious enthusiasm 
for nature-study is perhaps a grave national peril. Let 
the consuls see that the State take no harm therefrom! 


Ancient Carrion 


F Mr. Edwin Davis Schoonmaker has been cor- 
rectly reported by the New York press, he does 
not believe in static monogamy. Kinetic monogamy, how- 
ever, meets his approval, provided each successive choice 
of a mate be authorized by true “love.” This is the 
morality flowing down from that fountainhead of our 
civilization, the divorce court; it is likewise the morality 
attributed by some naturalists, if memory serves, to the 
elephant and a few other beasts. This comment does 
Mr. Schoonmaker’s alleged principles no injustice. In 
his eyes, “love” is but a carnal instinct, identical in brute 
and man. “The one thing. we must learn about sex- 
matters is that the individual must do as he chooses.” 
This is no new philosophy. Nightly its peripatetic 
teachers recruit their pupils in the city’s purlieus; day 
by day, pupils and teachers form ghastly schools in our 
“Morals Courts,” our jails, our hospitals, our asylums. 
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So has it been from the day when veiled Thamar sat 
in the crossway leading up to Thamnas; and before. So 
shall it be to the end, with all who open their ears to the 
cry of the beast within, and work in their bodies, as St. 
Paul says, that which is filthy. 

Mr. Schoonmaker is but serving his readers with 
ancient carrion; as old as sin and as unwholesome. One 
wonders why this fetid mass of corruption should be 
thought so new, so important, so uplifting, by the New 
York Tribune as to be heralded by headlines extending 
across four columns of the “Woman’s Page.” Does this 
vileness appeal to the women who read the Tribune? Or 
does the “Woman's Page” of this journal, along with 
similar departments in many an American newspaper, 
need a new editor? The Tribune has preached eloquently 
on the immorality of “tainted advertising,” but still con- 
ducts its “Woman’s Page” on the theory, apparently, that 
what most women want is carrion, 


The Ladies and the Law Court 


dD 
us or the womenfolk discovered that it was incum- 


bent on them to live their lives in their own way, it was 
generally accepted that a woman’s place was in the home. 
The doctrine is open to more than one interpretation, 
and its application might vary in the degree of its rigidity, 
but if there is one place more than another the outside 
of which is the best side for woman to be on it is the 
For the law court, strange as it may sound, 


l* the good old days, before the fox trot happened on 


law court. 
is not run as a species of municipal vaudeville. 

In a law court, which might be situated within a hun- 
dred mile radius of New York, a particularly unsavory 
case was up for trial. The judge, with a fine sense of 
the fitness of things, remarked that some of the evidence 
might be shocking and said if any of the women or 
girls present did not wish to hear scandal they might 
leave the courtroom. The hint, strong as it was, was 
not acted upon, and the women and girls remained. 
There is but one inference to be drawn from the in- 
cident ; the women who attended the court did wish to 
hear scandal, and, if the press reports be correct, they 
had their desires fulfilled. 

Trial by jury in the open court is the most fair and up- 
right method of legal procedure the world has ever 
witnessed, but that it should be taken advantage of by 
women, impelled by indecent curiosity, to listen with 
ears wide open and mouths agape to the unmentionable 
details of a sordid case, is something to make the “mere 
man,” “sit up and take notice.” It is the boast of 
Americans that their womenfolk exercise a greater in- 
fluence upon public opinion than do the women of any 
other nation. But it yet remains to be seen whether any 
woman has benefited her generation by having her ears 
tickled with the indecencies of a case which the judge 
himself felt constrained to call “shocking.” If woman can- 
not be convinced that her place is in the home let her 
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inside of a 


law court. 


Agreeing to Differ 


¢¢7 REPEAT and insist on it, and that settles it; 

‘The number of stars is odd.” “Well, if you will 
not listen to reason, I most emphatically disagree with 
you. Any and every school-boy and school-girl is well 
aware of the fact that the number of the stars is even.” 
You need no vast amount of experience to tell where 
this conversation took place and what stage it had 
reached. Think a moment. Didn't this tremendous dis- 
cusion upon the exact calculation of the stars happen 
recently to someone, not known to you? Do you wish 
to read a communiqué on the subsequent history of this 
famous encounter? The combatants went down into the 
trenches, surrounded themselves with barbed-wire en- 
tanglements and discharged shots at random into the 
impenetrable darkness that lay between the opposing lines. 

Of course, the only purpose of these mobilized dis- 
putants was to safeguard and advance astronomy, Im- 
perialism never goes unmasked. It is taking up the 
white man’s burden, or spreading culture or upbuilding 
civilization or abrogating peonage or nailing up the flag 
or modestly seeking a place in the sun or obeying the 
dictates of manifest destiny. These are the inspiring 
words emblazoned upon the banners which float above the 
wars of imperialism. So above the conflicts of con- 
troversy, truth, science, progress, amelioration of man- 
kind, spread of enlightenment are the heralded mottoes, 
while all the time, below the clash of man with man, there 
rages a sub-conscious duel where personalities parry and 
thrust until after a time the paramount claims of as- 
tronomy yield to mutual accusations of asininity. 

But why not be content to let insoluble questions re- 
main unsolved? In the realms of fashion, whatever may 
be said of the monotony and ugly uniformity of men’s 
head-gear, no fault can be found with the beauty and 
perpetual variety of bonnets. You are rather pleased that 
the outside of another’s head is unlike yours, why should 
you feel like a submarine, cruising around to discharge 
a torpedo, because someone has not made the inside of 
the head like yours? Why should the holding of an 
opposite opinion constitute a perpetual grievance. To a 
burglar bars are a challenge, burglar-alarms an insult, 
and safes a constant menace to his content, but normal 
individuals pass by a bank without any impairing of their 
appetites. Who was it that advanced the theory that the 
complexion of our colored brethren is only an enlarged 
freckle, become conterminous with the corporal super- 
ficies, instead of beautifying the tip of the nose? The 
imperialistic tendency of freckles was developed in torrid 
zones. Is it not equally imperialistic to stretch an idea 
so far as to wish to have all minds draped in the dull 
hues of that one idea? Would you think of wishing to 
impose your Ethiopian views on a Caucasian friend 
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unless you, like the original African freckle, were at the 
moment inhabiting a torrid zone? 

“The number of stars is odd!” “The number of stars 
is even!” Very well, let them be so! Let the mercury 
not rise over the difference. Imitate the thrifty farmer 
who wouldn’t allow his son to use the parlor ther- 
mometer for taking the outside temperature through fear 
of wearing out the tube. The wear and tear of human 
thermometers, subject to variations in heat, is much 
greater. ‘We agree to differ” is a phrase which puts its 
maker among the benefactors of mankind. It supplies 
a foretaste of the milennium where the lamb lies down 
beside rather than inside the lion, to which the lamb in 
rougher days would be assimilated. Bring submarines to 
the surface; let the snipers climb out of the trench, we 
agree to differ, instead of trying to reduce one another to 
the likeness of death and dust. Husband and wife, 
parent and child, brother and sister, man and woman, 
everybody, have you heard the good news? “We agree 
to differ.” Come in and sit down to dinner. “We agree 
to differ,” is a sweet, melodious, harmonizing dinner-bell. 


LITERATURE 
The Catholic’s Bookshelf 


Mr. GILBert K. CHESTERTON’S “ORTHODOXY’™* 


ERHAPS the most notable English book of this century 
is Mr. G. K. Chesterton's “Orthodoxy.” It is notable 
as a comprehensive epitome and striking arraignment of 
the anti-religious thought of the day. It is notable as a 
human document detailing the process of a typically modern 
mind from agnosticism to Christian truth. In this respect 
it bears an analogy to Newman’s “Apologia pro Vita Sua.” 
Newman’s work narrates the painful process of a sensitive 
soul from the defective Christianity of Anglicanism to the 
fullness of Christian doctrine. Newman’s “Apologia” is 
typical of the nineteenth century. Chesterton’s work 
sketches the process of a militant mind from the darkness 
of agnosticism to the light of Christianity. Chesterton’s 
“Orthodoxy” is typical of the twentieth century. 

Both seek the fullness of truth against odds. Education, 
environment, association, hold and retard them. Newman 
pushes through cautiously, painfully, fearfully, slowly, in 
anguish of heart and agony of mind. Chesterton smashes 
through boldly, combatively, swiftly, exulting in the strife 
of battle and the satisfaction of the issue. Neither is satis- 
fied with the half truth; both are profoundly avaricious of 
the whole truth, Newman keenly feels the sacrifice he is 
making; Chesterton knows no regret; he loses nothing and 
gains everything. Newman felt the pangs of martyrdom; he 
was tearing up his life by the roots. Chesterton relishes the 
shock of conflict; he is glad to tear up his life by the roots. 

Another notable characteristic in “Orthodoxy” is_ its 
method. In no sense is it scholastic. It eschews any formal 
treatment. Indeed I imagine that Mr. Chesterton has no 
sense of scholastic method at all. This is well. If “Ortho- 
doxy” had been written after the manner of a formal treatise, 
it would have been gathering dust on the booksellers’ 
shelves these several years. It is a popular exposition of 





*The second of a series of critical papers about books that 
should be in the educated Catholic’s library. 


truth, and properly follows the popular way of putting its 
arguments. Mr. Chesterton meets his opponents with their 
own weapons. It may be said that he is fighting the devil 
with fire, only in his hands it becomes celestial fire. 

The antagonists of Christianity, up to within a few years 
ago, monopolized the popular field. Paradox, epigram, wit, 
humor, ridicule, sentiment, passion, audacity, what not, have 
been the instruments used in propagating their doctrines. 
Mr. Chesterton jumps into the arena and worsts them at 
their own game. He is as audacious as they are. He out- 
paradoxes them, flashes epigram after epigram in their 
dazzled eyes, pours subtle ridicule upon them unsparingly, 
lashes them with his wit and drenches them with his humor. 
It has been said that he is too brilliant; a champion of truth 
should go more soberly. The trouble has been that the 
champions of truth have gone so soberly and ponderously 
that the enemy outdistances them. The race may be not 
always to the swiit, but in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred it is. In the popular arena the tortoise has no place. 
Even if Mr. Chesterton be too constantly brilliant, at least 
he is not open to the charge of ever being dull. 

In spite of its brilliancy “Orthodoxy” is a profoundly seri- 
ous book. It essays to do two things, though Mr. Chester- 
ton modestly declares that it is merely the transcript of his 
personal adventure in discovering Christianity. It is this 
and something more; it is a smashing defense of Christianity 
as a complete philosophy of life against the modern on- 
slaught. Mr. Chesterton pursues with vivacious keenness 
the various turnings of modern thought to their ultimate 
lairs, which prove to be dens of utter darkness. The me- 
chanical theory of the universe he traces to the madhouse. 
The materialist has shut himself up in the dingy dungeon 
of matter. He reduces all thought in the last analysis to the 
whirr of cogs, and himself a cog in the fatal clockwork. 
It is a simple and complete philosophy, as simple and as 
satisfactory as that of the inmate of Bloomingdale who 
thinks himself a chicken and goes about crowing. To be 
a cog is simplicity itself; all you have to do is to keep on 
cogging; and the universe, a series of cogs, is only an end- 
less reduplication of the same ultimate simplicity. 

The naturalistic explanation of the universe is not only 
lunacy, but it is the suicide of thought. In the name of 
thought it attacks religion and denies authority to vindicate 
reason. Having put authority out of the way, reason begins 
to question itself; the naturalists proceed to doubt the 
faculty of knowledge and end in the wildest skepticism. 
We cease to know that we know. The universe a machine, 
reason strangled by its own doubt, morality collapses in the 
void. The smash is complete. Modern thought makes the 
world a madhouse, wrecks reason on the rocks of skepticism 
and breaks freedom on the wheel of scientific fatalism. 
Here is the absolute bankruptcy of life, and life is all the 
time running furiously counter to all these negations. Here 
is an explanation that not only does not explain but actually 
ends in the banality that there is no explanation. 


Discovering that modern thought constantly led him to 
a series of barren negations, and realizing all the while that 
life as constantly demanded fixed and positive foundations, 
if it were to be lived at all, and seeing that the purpose of 
these onslaughts was always the destruction of Christianity, 
Mr. Chesterton began to wonder if there were not perhaps 
something in Christianity which was fundamental with 
human needs. For if the assaults upon Christianity were 
really assaults upon the fundamentals of human living, then 
Christianity and human living must have some strange 
affinity or even identification. Christianity was assailed on 
all sides and for all contradictory reasons. Sifting the con- 
tradictions he found that they annihilated each other and 
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left Christianity intact. In storming the citadel, its enemies 
destroyed each other. The paradoxes of Christianity he 
found to be the paradoxes of life. Christianity was the key 
to the lock and the only key. Human living demanded 
Reason unsupported by authority 
immediately tottered on its throne. Freedom without reason 
began at once to be spelled into fatalism. Christianity alone 
supplied authority, defended reason and safeguarded free- 
In attacking Christianity modern: thought found itself 
all three, and in attacking these it swept 
away the foundations of life. Examining the case from the 
historical side, he found that Christianity was always on the 
side of the sanities of life and the heresies on the side of the 


authority or it was lost. 


dom. 
driven to attack 


insanities. 

Mr. Chesterton tells us that he set out seeking to discover 
the truth, and at the beginning of his quest he imagined 
that he could find the truth as some remote island in the sea, 
of which he might be the proud and happy discoverer. 

I have often had a fancy, he tells us, for writing a romance 
about an English yachtsman who slightly miscalculated his 
course and discovered England, under the impression that 
it was a new island in the South Seas. I am that 
man in the yacht. I discovered England. I am the 
man who, with the utmost daring, discovered what had been 
discovered before. 

He set out to discover the truth and discovered Christianity. 

[ have said that Mr. Chesterton is brilliant; he has the 
brilliancy of the adventurer and he has all his courage to 
boot. He is a man who is unafraid and, like all brave men, 
he hates a sham. When he fights he fights furiously. His 
enemy is there to be killed, and he runs him through to the 
He spits him on his 
weapon without heartily. The sham 
philosophies of the day he calls sham without scruple and 
proves them so. He is no respecter of follies, even though 
they be garbed in purple and fine linen. He characteris- 


heart as every honest fighter must. 
vindictiveness, but 


tically declares: 

The vast and shallow philosophies, the huge syntheses of 
humbug, all talk about ages and evolution and ultimate de- 
velopment. The true philosophy is concerned with the in- 
stant. Will a man take this road or that?—that is the 
only thing to think about, if you enjoy thinking. The zxons 
are easy enough to think about; any one can think of them. 
The instant is really awful; and it is because our religion 
has intensely felt the instant that it has in literature dealt 
much with battle and in theology dealt much with hell. 


No book of the age has so summarily, boldly and effec- 
tively challenged modern thought with its silly shams, its 
pitiful absurdities, its crude logic, its sterile negations and 
its abysmal emptiness. “Orthodoxy” tells us no new truth, 
but it does set forth the old truth in a splendid way. It is 
novel in its method. For that we may be thankful. A 
champion of the truth should not go into the battle with 
rusty armor or with antique weapons. Mr. Chesterton’s is 
a sword of flame, and the Prince of Darkness is mortally 


afraid of fire. Conpé B. PALien. 


REVIEWS 


Dante’s Divine Comedy. Translated by Henry JoHNson. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. $2.50. 

It may be that the ideal translation of the “Divina Com- 
media” is yet to be written, but that of Henry Johnson, of 
Bowdoin College, just published by Yale University in com- 
memoration of the six hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Dante's birth, is the best that has yet appeared in English. 
Though in verse, it is almost as literal as that of Norton in 
prose. And it has this rare quality, that the English is 
simple, both in choice of words and in construction, so that 
it reads smoothly and with few of those inversions and 
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complex syntactical knottings that make many literal trans- 
lations more of a task than a pleasure. Professor Johnson 
has wisely turned the terza rima of the original into blank 
verse. Dante’s hendecasyllabics, with their triple rimes 
féminines, are an exotic in English and, as Cary says, “often 
totally unmanageable.” Prose serves well enough for the 
student, who cares more for the precise meaning than he 
does for the form, but it can convey no idea of the beauty 
of a great poem, and the “Divina Commedia” is, first of all, 
a poem, a pure work of art, and only secondarily a treatise 
on theology, philosophy, politics and morals. Blank verse, 
then, seems to be the medium proper to such a translation. 
Professor Johnson handles his blank verse well. It is true 
that here and there the meter halts a little, but the limping 
is so rare that it can easily be forgiven. He has rendered 
the original almost line for line: This accounts for the occa- 
sional inversions and involved constructions, for it would be 
impossible to follow the original, which has many intricate 
passages that are difficult to unravel, without transferring 
some of these knots into English. It is, however, astonish- 
ing to see how often and with what skill the translator has 
turned these Dantesque tangles into perfectly clear English. 
The translation with which it challenges comparison is, 
naturally, Cary’s. Johnson has succeeded, where Cary often 
failed, in finding just the English word that precisely ex- 
presses the Italian. A typical example is in the rendering 
of Purg. III, 78-85: 
Come le pecorelle escon dal chiuso 
Ad una, a due, e tre, e l’altre stanno 
Timidette, atterrando l’occhio e il muso; 
E cid che fa la prima, e l’altre fanno, 
Addossandosi a lei s’ella s’ arresta, 
Semplice e quiete, e lo mperché non sanno; 
Si vid’io muovere, etc. 
which Johnson renders: 


As sheep that come forth from the fold by ones, 
By twos, by threes, while all the others stand 
Timidly holding eye and nose to earth, 

And what the first one does the others do, 
Huddling so close to her, if she but stop, 
Silly and quiet, and they know not why; 

So saw I move; ete. 

Cary’s version is: 

As sheep that step forth from their fold, by one, 
Or pairs, or three at once; meanwhile the rest 
Stand fearfully, bending the eye and nose 

To ground, and what the foremost does, that do 
The others, gathering round her if she stops, 
Simple and quiet, nor the cause discern; 

So saw I moving, etc. 

The differences are all in Johnson’s favor. His “huddling 
close” is a faithful rendering of addossandosi, which Cary’s 
“gathering round” is not. But Johnson, in translating Inf. 
V 187: Galeotto fu il libro e chi lo scrisse, has not ventured 


to do what Bryan and Cary did, try to convey the occult 


He translates: “Gallehaut 
Byron’s “Accursed 
Cary’s 


meaning of the name Galeotto. 
was the book, and he who wrote it.” 
was the book,” etc., will not do at all. 


“. . The book and writer 
Both were love’s purveyors. 


” 


is nearer the true meaning, but “pander” is the right word 
if the name is to be translated at all. It is really an untrans- 
latable phrase and needs a note of explanation. 

Professor Johnson has abstained from any notes, probably 
because there is already such a multiplicity of editions copi- 
ously annotated. He has done wisely, also, in leaving the 
Latin quotations untranslated in the text and in giving the 
translations in an appendix. Yale is to be thanked for pub- 
lishing this version of the “Divina Commedia” in the lan- 
guage of to-day, for from it the English-speaking world will 
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get a clearer idea of the beauties of that unsurpassed poem | gression in thinking powers, until at last the intellect blos- 


than it has been able to obtain from any of the versions | 
| the so-called lower animals show a degree of intelligence 


that have gone before. A. B. 





The Spell of Flanders. 
‘The Page Co. $2.50. 

If the rest of the “Spell” series is as good as this it deserves 
high commendation. 
Vose and three other Americans were “doing” Flanders, in a 
more intelligent fashion than is usually followed by tourists. 
They had planned beforehand to begin with the oldest towns and 
monuments, making Bruges, the first capital of+* Flanders, the 
«center from which to visit Ypres, Nieuport, Dixmude and other 
villages that had been great cities when London was a townlet, 
and directing their footsteps chronologically, according to the 
foundation dates of the various objects of interest, to keep their 
history straight and “trace with their own eyes the gradual de- 
velopment of Flemish architecture and art.” As they went along, 
whether on foot or railroading at will on a fifteen-day forty-franc 
ticket, they would observe with the interested but easy eyes of 
conscious amateurs, the towers, churches, bells, paintings, tapes- 
tries, sculptures, laces, wood-carvings, town-halls and quaint old 
houses, and study the people while drinking black coffee on the 
sidewalks. Happily they followed this admirable program, and 
what they saw and heard and otherwise acquired the author sets 
down with the fluent mastery of the born guide who knows both 
his subject and his audience. The history, arts, literature, in- 
dustries and people of Bruges, Ypres, Courtrai, Ghent, Tournai, 
Mechlin, Antwerp and other towns of Flanders proper, from the 
twelfth century to the twentieth, are spread out in fascinating 
colors and fine proportion. The pervading good taste is equally 
notable in reference to Catholic matters, which necessarily figure 
large in any adequate picture of Belgian life or history, presenting 
therein a happy contrast to the “Belgium” of the London “Peeps 
at Many Lands” series, which is a bitter and ignorantly insular 
anti-Catholic tract. A good bibliography and index, and an ex- 
cellent map facilitate the student’s explorations, and some sixty 
fine illustrations, including an artistic Flemish cover, render the 
reader susceptible to “The Spell of Flanders.” The text will bring 
him as completely under it as 500 pages may. M. K. 





Prehistoric Man and His Story. By G. F. Scorr ELtior, 
M.A., B.Sc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

The author of this volume has written a highly entertain- 
ing book, in simple language that can be understood by any 
person of ordinary intelligence. As was to be expected, the 
book is inconclusive, but not for that reason unsatisfactory. 
For, after all, the problem of man’s origin belongs not to 
evolution, but to metaphysics and theology. Mr. Elliot ap- 
preciates this to some extent at least, and is driven to 
remark: “Common sense of mankind, whether in civilized 
or savage communities, draws an unmistakable boundary 
between the best animal and the worst man. But if we were 
to attempt to define this limit, we would at once be confused 
in psychological and metaphysical subtleties which, however 
diverting they may be, never seem to lead to a definite re- 
sult.” Here.is the pith of the problem: the solution of 
man’s origin lies beyond evolution, and evolutionists either 
will not or can not see their way to the final discussion. 
There is another admission, too, quite unusual in books of 
this kind, to the effect that the solution of every question 


By Epwarp Nevitte Vose. Boston: | 


Just before the outbreak of the war Mr. | 


soms full in man. Such, however, is not the case: some of 
far superior to that found in the “higher” animals. It may 
be pointed out, too, that many a Southern negro, with his 
enormous feet, side-long shuffling gait, disproportionately 
long arms, receding forehead and chin and flat nose is 
physically inferior to the “reconstructed” Combe Capelle, 
Heidelberg and Galley Hill men, thus indicating that the 


_“reconstructors” have overstepped themselves or else evolu- 


tion falls down before a great difficulty. Many other lacune 
there are, too, but they have been discussed before in 
America. A é¢ritical reader lays aside the book more con- 
vinced than ever of the truth of the great Wasmann’s words: 
“The higher we ascend in the systematic categories, and the 
more cldsely we approach the chief types of the animal 
world, the scantier becomes the evidence; in fact, it fails so 
ccmpletely that we are finally forced to acknowledge that the 
assumption of a monophyletic evolution of the whole animal 
kingdom of organic life is a delightful dream without any scien- 
tific support.” Bm. 2u. ©. 





The Eagle of the Empire. By Cyrus TowNsenp Brapy. 
New York: George H. Dorin Co. $1.35. 

Grocer Greatheart. By ArtHur ADAms. 
John Lane Co. $1.25. 

Daybreak. By ExizapetH MuILLer. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.35. 

“The Eagle of the Empire” is a tale of the last fighting 
days of the Emperor of the French. The author's picture of 
the great conqueror is a vivid one, his battle sketches are 
realistic, and he brings out tellingly not only the brilliance 
and glory of war, but the unspeakable horror of it all. The 
hunger, weariness and desperation of the rank and file during 
march and counter-march, attack and defence, leave on the 
reader’s mind a strong impression not easily forgotten. The 
interest in the hero Marteau, who is a young officer in the 
Fifth of the Line, the “Terrible Fifth,” as Bonaparte dubbed 
them, and the heroine, the Countess d’Aumenier, is sustained 
to the end. The description of the battle of Waterloo, which 
closes the tale, is very well done. 

Arthur Adams in “Grocer Greatheart” tells of the ad- 
ventures of a shipwrecked quintet in an unknown island of 
the South Pacific. There are a number of rather improbable 
situations contributing to form the plot, yet the element of 
surprise is cleverly kept up. The deciphering of the code 
that holds the secret to the treasure of the island is a bit 
far-fetched. Here and there Adams indulges in a deal of 
nonsense about reversal to the primal type, the cave-man, 
half-man, half-brute who, in the earth’s early age, first 
“raised himself on his hind legs and knew himself lord of 
his cousins the beasts.” 

In “Daybreak” we have a weak story set in strong times. 
The period of Ferdinand and Isabella, the Spain of the 
Moorish wars, is poorly pictured by an unsympathetic writer. 
The spirit of the age, its Catholicism, the author fails to 
appreciate and, failing in that, there is not enough in the 
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| fiction of the narrative to hold any reader who has a passing 


discussed in the volume is always “a matter of probability.” | 
Such words disarm criticism and cause even a critical reader | 


to blink at the numerous “might bes” and “may have beens” 
scattered over the pages. If the author had been more 
analytic in method he would have set forth many incongrui- 
ties in the evidence offered for the ascent of man. For in- 


-stance, on the evolutionary hypothesis, there should be pro- 


knowledge of fifteenth century Spain. An inquisitor plays 
the rdle of “heavy villain,” and the conventual life of the 
country is falsely described. eS ZF, 





Bramble-Bees and Others. 
by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 
& Co. $1.50. 

It is decidedly refreshing to turn aside from the wordy 
noise and hum of extravagant theorizers and tarry awhile 
with one who calls himself and really is a “translator of 


By J. Henri Fasre. Translated 
New York: Dodd, Mead 








facts.” For those acquainted with the works of J. Henri 
Fabre already published, nothing more need be said save to 
mention “Bramble-Bees and Others,” this latest in the series 
of his translated essays. Readers of the earlier works will 
look for a manifestation of the same powers of keen ob- 
servation, accuracy of description, charm of expression and 
sober, sane interpretation of facts. They will be in nowise 
disappointed. Vain, empty speculation he leaves to those 
who prefer thus to misspend their reasoning energies. He 
will none of it. His only prejudice seems to be in favor of 
truth. Everything must be weighed in the balance of facts. 
It may cost years of patient watching, but the author counts 
this as nothing, provided he is brought a little nearer the 
truth. When, after the work of years, his tiny insect friends 
refuse to answer the troublesome question “why,” he is 
content to say “I do not know” with a frankness which is 
very engaging. They who seem to make it their chief 
concern to humanize the brute, elevating to the plane of 
intelligence the instinct so nicely adjusted by the all-wise 
Creator to the needs of the lower members of the -animal 
kingdom, would do well to ponder upon the reflections of 
M. Fabre regarding this matter. They will hardly dare 
question his judgments, which are based in every instance 
upon facts extending over a wider range of years of ob- 
servation and experiment than many of his readers count 
years of life. The book has been excellently translated. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


R. & T. Washbourne, of London, have recently issued two 
pamphlets that Cardinal Mercier’s admirers will be glad to 
read. The first is the official translation of his Eminence’s 
Pastoral “On the Papacy” (two pence), which he addressed 
to the priests and people of his archdiocese on his return, 
last fall, from the conclave which elected the present Pope. 
The Cardinal writes a eulogy of Pius X, gives a discerning 
appreciation of Benedict XV, points out to-day’s perils to 
Catholic unity, and shéws that they are to be warded off by 
a general manifestation of greater loyalty to the Holy See. 
The other pamphlet, entitled “Cardinal Mercier: His Philo- 
sophical and Pastoral Work” (six pence), gives a brief sketch 
of the great Belgian Primate’s services to learning and re- 
ligion, describes the school of Neo-Scholasticism he founded 
at Louvain, enumerates his writings and furnishes a photo- 
graph of his Eminence. 


“The Growth of English Drama,” by Arnold Wynne (Ox- 
ford University Press, $1.15), gives the student details of 
plot, character and verse of the plays and interludes that 
led up to the finished Shakesperean plot. He has endeavored 
to give more complete information than can be found in 
Symond’s well-known “Shakespere’s Predecessors.” His book 
presents side by side with criticism enough data to enable the 
reader to arrive at an independent judgment. Probably this is 
the only publication in which nearly all the plays of the “University 
Wits” receive separate treatment. As a result it is quite easy 
to study carefully here such men as Heywood, Udall, Sackville 
and Kyd and their influence on the development of the drama, 
and to follow from the beginning the evolution of the Eliza- 
bethan play. Mr. Wynne is at his best in his appreciation of 
Marlowe the greatest of all the University Wits, who by his 
poetic power rose above his fellows and touched the pedestal on 
which Shakespere stands alone. 





Many of the essays in “Vanishing Roads” (Putnam, $1.50) 
give abundant evidence that the author, Richard Le Gallienne, 
is a hedonistic pagan to whom Christian morality, theoret- 
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ically at least, seems to be an outworn superstition. He is 
fond of descanting on the sacredness of “Nature” with a 
capital “N” and on the folly of renunciation. There is a 
fair typist in the book whom he describes several times with 
enthusiasm. The critical and literary papers in “Vanishing 
Roads” are of more value than the essays on manners and 
men. Florence L. Barclay has had published separately 
“In Hoc Vince” (Putnam, $0.75), a well-told story that ap- 
peared originally in “King Albert’s Book.” The tale, which 
relates how a Red Cross flag was made, is said to be true in 
its main details—but it is not worth seventy-five cents. 





D. Manuel Cobrera Y. Warleta of the University of 
Valencia has translated into Spanish the valuable work of 
Father Vermeersch, S.J., on “Tolerance” (Herder, $1.45). 
The English version of the book was reviewed in our issue 
of April 19, 1913.——“Vida Popular San Vicente de Paul” 
(Herder, $0.50) is Father Pablo Simon’s translation into 
Spanish of Mgr. Debout’s little biography of the saint—— 
“Les Cloches des Morts” (Herder, $0.45) are some well-written 
reflections on the Church’s solicitude for the dead by an anony- 
mous author. The little book was written as a comfort to mourn- 
ers, and the author died before it was published ——“The Earthly 
Paradise” (Herder, $0.15) by the Rev. John Henry, C.SS.R., is 
another of those useful little books on vocation. St. Alphonsus 
Ligouri’s exposition of the advantages of the religious life is 
given and practical counsels are offered aspirants. 


“Doodles” (Houghton, $1.00), a cheerful little lame boy, 
with a mocking bird for his pet and the famous “Polly” for 
his friend, is the latest creation of Emma C. Dowd, the 
author of the “Polly” books. As Doodles’ character and 
adventures are somewhat like Polly's, her admirers will 
probably become his. “The Mad Knight” and “Miralda” 
are new numbers of Benziger’s Thirty-Five Cent Library. 
The first is an adaptation, for children, of a German version 
of Don Quixote, and the second, which is also from a Ger- 
man original, tells how a Cuban slave girl bought her father’s 
freedom.—*“Little Bird Blue” (Houghton, $0.75) is William 
and Irene Finley’s interesting account of how two children 





|freared an orphan bluebird. It was discovered, to the general 





amazement, that its dinners weighed more than the bird 
itself. The book is prettily illustrated from photographs.—— 
In “Favorite Fairy Tales Retold” (McClurg, $0.75) Julia 
Darrow Cowles offers children twenty well-known fairy 
stories in a simplified form and with their ethical lessons 
emphasized. 

“Vorwarts” (Allyn & Bacon, $0.80) is the significant title of a 
new German reader by Paul V. Bacon. Accepting the principle 
that the study of a foreign language should begin with reading, 
the author has written his “Vorwarts” as the simplest of readers 
for the youngest beginners of first year German. Simplicity and 
interest are happily combined with a clear, systematic treatment 
by example of the German syntax; and the readings are sup- 
plemented by “Questions and Exercises” that are well calculated 
to drive home the point of grammar under study, and impress the 
pupil’s mind with neat, idiomatic phrases. Like “Im Vaterland,” 
“Vorwarts” is a very attractive book, with poems, songs and 
many illustrations; and is full of interesting, instructive glimpses 
of every-day life in Germany. There is room for such a book in 
the schools. 





“A Book of Answered Prayers” (Benziger, $0.45) is a 
naive and edifying account of how sinners, rocks and ada- 
mantine publishers have been moved by prayer. The little 
volume supposes in its readers a keen interest in all the 
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author’s ‘pibeits scutes Flower of the Field” ‘eas | 
$0.60) is a well-written book of meditations for young girls 
on the life of Our Lady from her birth till the death of St. 
Joseph. The Gospels, traditions and apocryphal works are 
drawn on for material, and practical lessons are driven 
home.——“Guiding Star for Young Men” (Society of the 
Divine Word, Techny, IIl., $0.50) and “The Child’s Com- 
munion and Prayer Book” (D. B. Hansen & Sons, Chicago) 
are useful prayer-books. The first has, in an appendix, 
“Instructions for Young Men,” by Father Mueller, and the 
second, which has been prepared by a Boston Sister of St. 
Joseph, is especially meant for little communicants. 
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Here are some five-cent pamphlets that have lately come 
to the reviewer's desk: “Shall I Be a Priest?” (Irish Messen- 
ger Office), by the Rev. William Doyle, S.J., which well sets 
forth to the young the dignity of the priesthood; “Catholic 
Echoes of America” (Catholic Truth Society of Pittsburgh), 
by Agnes Schmidt, who sums up in a sprightly dialogue the 
achievements of Catholic pioneers and patriots in America; 
“The Lay Apostolate” (St. Teresa’s College, Winona, Minn.), 
by M. A. Molloy, A.M., Ph.D., a good paper, of which an 
abridgement appeared in America for August 22, 1914; 
“Missal Gems for Children” (Convent of Mercy, Los An- 
geles, Cal.), by Rev. Joseph O’Reilly; “The Holy Sacrifice 
of the Altar: Methods of Hearing Holy Mass; 
the daily use of school children,” and “The Gospel of Pain,” 
a good dissertation with literary embellishment on the 
mystery of suffering, by the Rev. J. M. Lelen (The Christian 
Year Publishing Co., Covington, Ky., $0.15 each), and a dozen 
five-cent pamphlets issued since the year began by the Paulist 
Press, of West Sixtieth Street, New York, and containing 
such attractive and varied titles as “The Catholic as Citizen 
and Apostle,” “Philosophy and Belief,’ “Catholicism and 
Peace,” “Darwin and Darwinism,” “Mary, the Mother of 
God,” “The Story of a Conversion” and “The Conventual 
Life.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Richard G. Badger, Boston: 


The Smile of Mona Lisa. By Jacinto Benavente. 
and Story. By George A. Cleveland. 0. 


Bobbs-Merrill Co., New York: 
A History of Travel in America. 
$10.00. 

Destietey, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y.: 


Man who Rocked the Earth. By Arthur Train. 
“" P. Dutton & Co., New York: 
The Interpretation of History. By L. 
tiste. By J. E. Le Rossignol. $1.50; Hermaia: 
Esthetics By Colin McAlpin. $3.50; France in Danger. 
net. $1.00. 
B. Herder, St. Louis: 
The Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ in Meditations. 


$0.75; Maine in Verse 


By Seymour Dunbar. Four volumes. 


$1.25. 


Cecil Jane. $1.75. Jean Bap- 
A Study in Comparative 
By Paul Verg- 


By Maurice Mes- 


chler, S.J. Translated by Sister Margaret, O.S.B. Two volumes. $4.25. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York: 
The Limitations of Science. By Louis Tre mchard More. $1.50; Home 


No. 92. 
utline of Rus- 
The Navy and 


The Negro. By . Burghardt. 
Hogarth. No. - “An 
No. 94. 


University Library: No. 91. 
The Ancient East. By D. G. 
sian Literature. By the Hon. Maurice Baring. 
Sea Power. By David Hannay. $0.50 each. 


Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston: 


308 Breath of Life. By John Burroughs. $1.15; Whither? Anon. 

0.50. 

The Macmillan Co., How York: 
Alice and a amg p By St. John G. Ervine. $1.25: The Scarlet 
Plague. By Jack London. $1.00; College Life: Its Conditions and 
Problems. Edited by Maurice Garland Fulton. 


McBride, Nast & Co., New York: 


The German Army in War. By A. Hilliard Atteridge. $0.50. 
John Jos. McVey, Philadelphia: 
The Priesthood and Sacrifice of Our Lo:d Jesus Christ. By J. Grimal, 


S.M. $1.75 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861. By Carter Godwin Wood- 
son. $2.00; America to Japan. Edited by Lindsay Russell. $1.25; In 
Hoc Vince. By Florence L. Barclay. $0.75; Vanishing Roads. By 
Richard le Gallienne. $1.50. 
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EDUCATION 


The Catholic Summer School 


OUR and twenty years ago a band of earnest men and women 
met at New London, Connecticut, to inaugurate a movement 
which has exerted a deep and wide-spread influence upon thought 
and life in America. This movement was the natural outcome 
of pre-existing conditions, yet the form which it has assumed 
presents features unique in our educational life. For years 
previous lyceums, debating societies, reading circles, had existed 
in many places. They arose to supply a need for general culture, 
were encouraged by pastors, given under the protecting shadow 
of the parish church and were regarded as an integral part of 
parish life. When, therefore, the suggestion was made that 
delegates from these various and scattered literary centers 
should meet at some convenient spot and hold a session in com- 
nion, the response found expression in the meeting at New Lon- 
don. The session lasted four weeks. Its success was so pro- 
nounced that the devoted band determined on perpetuating the 
new institution by establishing it on a permanent basis. Ground 
was secured at Cliff Haven, N. Y., on Lake Champlain, three 
miles south of Plattsburg. Thus the Catholic Summer Schoo! 
of America came into existence. 


Tue PEop.Le’s UNIVERSITY 


In origin and development the Summer School is an educa- 
tional institution, yet it differs from any existing educational 
institution in nature, purpose and methods. Strictly speaking, our 
educational system embraces primary, academic, college and 
university training. Each of these departments fits into the 
other and prepares for the other, so that the child naturally and 
progressively passes from one to the other until, as a graduate 
trom the university, he or she takes up the real work of life in 
In this system so presented the Summer School 
it stands apart. The reason is found in its nature 
Our educational system covers the time of life 
familiarly known as “school days.” Its aim and purpose is to 
train and develop youth. The Summer School, on the contrary, 
appeals primarily and directly to men and women who have 
passed through “school days” and are busied with the various 
avocations of life. In nature, therefore, it is a university of the 


people. 


the world. 


VALUE OF THE SCHOOL 


That such an institution is a necessity in our times can not 
be questioned. We live in an age characterized by the remarkable 
and widespread diffusion of what is commonly termed knowledge. 
This so-called knowledge is varied in kind and quality. Com- 
monly it is made up of opinions, very often false or mislead- 
ing, and has little value for the real things of life. Thus an 
stmosphere is generated which exerts a bad influence on ideals 
and conduct. The persons who directly suffer are the men and 
women who live in the world, who read these opinions in the 
papers or hear them discussed at social gatherings, on the street 
or in places of business, yet have not the time for a careful and 
exhaustive examination into their truth or falsehood. Agaia 
many have leisure and the inclination to read on questions of the 
cay, and yet are at a loss how to begin or continue a course of 
the kind. Besides there are many others who find time to con- 
tinue their studies, who are doing excellent work in their own 
way, but want the stimulus which comes from contact and asso- 
ciation with persons of like tastes and ambitions. For all these 
the Summer School is the meeting-ground where the right point 
cf view on live questions is presented, the test for a true ap- 
preciation of values is pointed out and where intercourse with 
leaders of thought is an incentive to seek the better things of life. 
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METHOD OF THE SCHOOL 


Hence the Summer School is called a school not in the strict 
meaning of the word as designating an educational institution 
where mind and will are trained and disciplined to correct habits 
of clear and sustained thought and conduct. It is a school in 


the wider meaning of the word, in that it is a preparation for | 


life. Attendance there is a preparation for a better and more in- 
telligent life as a Catholic and an American citizen. The class 
system is employed only incidentally. The ordinary methods for 
imparting knowledge are the lecture course, informal conferences 
and association. This was the plan of its founders, who secured 
for the Summer School a charter from the University of the 
State of New York in the department of University Extension. 
In this sphere it marks a phase of university life outlined and 
carried out by the great universities of the Middle Ages. 


BENEFITS FROM THE SCHOOL 


The Summer School therefore is an institution for general cul- 
ture, not culture in the abstract but in the concrete, i.e., the cul- 
ture required to lead a life of intelligent Catholic citizenship. Its 
aim and purpose is eminently practical. The subjects for the 
lecture courses are selected with the view to their bearing on the 
practical needs of life. 
that the hearers may grasp the fundamental principles, obtain the 
correct point of view and the proper mental poise so necessary 
to face intelligently the real issues and problems of our day. 

This is the nature and purpose of the Summer School. Fora 
quarter of a century it has done its work, developing from small 
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The subjects are treated by experts so | 


beginnings until it has become a great and powerful center of | 


Catholic thought and life. Its success is due to the fact that our 
American people want such an institution and that in a measure 
it has supplied this want. As yet it is comparatively in its infancy. 
A great and ever-increasing power for good stretches out in its 
future. This is what impresses the thoughtful visitor—not its 
past or present, but its future; not its existence as a fact, but its 


1 ossibilities. Joun T. Driscott. 


SOCIOLOGY 
The Indian Problem 


STRONG “plea for justice” to the American Indian is made 

in Mr. Warren K. Moorhead’s recent book on “The Ameri- 
can Indian in the United States, 1850-1914” (Andover Press, 
Andover, Mass.). The volume is a calm but forceful pre- 
sentation of facts, which speak louder than words. The spirit 
that runs through the book reveals a sincere desire and 
earnest effort to bring out the truth in its fulness. The 
author goes straight to the point, givifg praise where it 
belongs and blame where it is deserved. The book adds 
another chapter to the long narrative of dishonesty and 
failure on the one hand, and poverty and disease on the 
other in our treatment of the Indian. The author’s disin- 
terested love for the welfare of the nation’s wards was his 
motive for writing the book, notwithstanding all the labor 
its composition required and the many difficulties he had 
of collecting and sifting facts. No one who cares to be 
“up to date” in his knowledge of the American Indian and 
the Indian problem can afford to miss reading Mr. Moor- 
head’s volume. 


Tue INDIAN’s FRIENDS 


Few as the true friends of the Indian are to-day, it is 
gratifying to see the Supreme Court of the United States 
and the Department of the Interior, in. their fight for justice 
and “square dealing,” ever championing the cause of “these 
weak and defenseless people who are the wards of the 
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nation and wholly dependent upon its protection and good 
faith.” If more men with the knowledge and experience of 
Mr. Moorhead would come forth boldly in the Indian’s de- 
fense, the mistaken policies which are the cause of many 
of the miseries the Indians suffer and have suffered will 
disappear. Let facts be known as they are, and not as they 
are distorted by the mischief-makers found within and with- 
out the reservations, who pretend to have at heart the welfare 
of the Indian, while in reality only seeking their own individual 
selfish interests. 


THE Prosp_emM’s GRAVITY 


The author’s presentation of the Indian and the Indian 
problem, however, is not altogether correct or complete. 
He deals principally with the Indian problem as handled 
by the whole machinery of the Indian Office under the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and shows what failures 
have characterized the past, how unsatisfactory conditions 
are at present, and how gloomy the outlook for the future. 
And this whole machinery of the Indian Office, because of 
its very nature, its lack of stability as to system, its con- 
stant change of officials, its incessant experimenting, which 
frequently is carried on by inexperienced individuals, its 
lack of personal interest, revealing the spirit of the hireling 
who goes as far as his salary and no further, will not and 
can not solve the Indian problem. It can never make the 
Red Man become a civilized, self-supporting, progressive 
American citizen, absorbed into the body politic of the Nation. 


Tue INpIAN’s RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Although the first and fundamental factor here is religion, the 
civilizing influence of the religious work done among the 
Indians is not adequately treated by the author. Four lines 
are considered enough to record what the Catholic Missions 
have done for the true civilization of the Indians during the 
past sixty years. The book would greatly have gained in 
value, had proportionate justice been done to this funda- 
Next to religion, in the solution of the 
[Indian problem, comes education. But education without 
religion will be detrimental rather than beneficial. A serious 
blow was dealt the welfare of the Indian when the Con- 
tract Mission Schools, Catholic and Protestant, were abol- 
ished by the Government; and a sad impression is left upon 
the reader when it is approvingly stated, in the words of 
Mr. Leupp, that the Government was forced to withdraw 
support from all denominational schools because the de- 
nominations, Protestant and Catholic, were engaged in an 
unchristian and uncharitable dispute as to who would receive 
the most money from the United States Treasury. Is this 
true history? “In real accomplishment, as proportioned *o 
the outlay, the Government schools do not begin,” con- 
cedes Mr. Leupp, “to equal the old Mission schools, and in 
vital energy they must always be lacking.” The author him- 
self remarks: “I do not agree with the widespread belief 
that through our general education of Indians we have raised 
their moral and religious tone.” In this connection, be it 
added, that “it is neither necessary nor advisable that the 
Government should attempt the higher education of Indians.” 
Is it not a general verdict, based upon experience, that 
non-reservation schools have been less of a blessing to the 
Indian than a benefit; that their product often is undesir- 
able? Opinions about Indian schools must be cautiously accepted ; 
general statements are bound to be misleading. 


mental subject. 


Day ScHoots AN Evin 


There are three kinds of schools: non-reservation board- 
ing schools, reservation boarding schools and day schools. 
All have their advantages or disadvantages according to 
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their varying concrete circumstances. It is therefore incor- 
rect to say, as does the author: “The day school surrounds 
the children, during school hours, with a wholesome en- 
vironment and encourages them to work at home, in the 
field and in the garden, and promotes real education, culture 
and advancement.” As a matter of fact, testified to by Gov- 
ernment officials and inspectors and by my own experience 
of many years, the very opposite obtains with the day 
schools on the Crow Reservation. They are positively a 
setback and a detriment, a crying injustice inflicted upon 
Crow children, who deserve better treatment and protection. 
These children, in the tents, tepees or loghouses of their 
parents, are thrown back daily upon the unsanitary 
habits and uncivilized ways of the older Indians, who care 
little or nothing for the white man’s civilization. Attend- 
ance, especially during the winter months, is very irregular; 
the children learn hardly anything, not even English; moral 
protection is lacking, and that is attended with most de- 
plorable consequences, especially in the case of young Indian 
girls. From an educational, moral or sanitary standpoint, 
therefore, not a word can be said in favor of the Crow day 
schools. By their fruits they can be known, and they stand 
condemned. 


THe Reat INDIAN 

The most important factor in the. solution of the Indian 
problem and the process of his civilization, is the Indian 
himself. I am afraid the book represents the Indian in too 
favorable a light. You must take the Indian as he is, with 
his mental and moral shortcomings. It is not his fault that, 
intellectually, he is of an inferior type. Yet it is this lack of 
mental capacity that lies at the bottom of most of the diffi- 
culties that are encountered in the solution of the Indian 
problem. The Indian must cooperate with the civilizing 
agencies that are at work for his betterment if good results 
are to be obtained. But it is precisely this cooperation on the 
part of the Indian that is lacking. He is lacking in intelligence, 
not good-will. This want of mental capacity accounts for 
the Indian’s natural improvidence; his unsatisfactory man- 
ner of living at home; his almost total disregard of the laws 
of health; his inability to compete with the whites; his want 
of ambition; his spiritual dullness, etc. It is well known 
that, in matters of business, the Indian is at the mercy of 
any one who chooses to deceive him. 

As to health, the average Indian is in a deplorable con- 
dition, indeed, quite helpless. Disease is rampant among 
them. Home conditions are such that if a case of tubercu- 
losis or some other infection occurs in a household, the prob- 
ability is that the disease will go through the entire family, 
living as they do in one-room habitations, overheated in 
winter and ill ventilated. In these mental and moral short- 
comings of the Indians, through no blame of Indians or 
whites, must be found a considerable explanation of failures 
in the past, unsatisfactory conditions of the present, and our 
You can not change the Indian 
Education must 


misgivings as to the future. 
at will. It must be a long, gradual process. 
be imparted with the Christian religion as a basis, an or- 
dinary common education within the reservation, and per- 
even compulsory, work at farming and_ stock- 
raising. Commissioner Sells has nobly proclaimed, as the 
policy of his administration, the great gospel of work. It is 
this gospel of work which, upon the foundations of religion 
and of a common education, must build up the civilization 
and salvation of the Indian, and bring about the solution of 
the difficult Indian problem. 


severing, 


L. TAELMAN, S.J. 
Missionary to the Crow Indians. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT , 


For the first time in its history, extending over forty-two years, 
the National Conference of Charities and Corrections, recently 
in session in Baltimore, has chosen a Catholic priest as its Presi- 
dent. He is the Rev. Francis H. Gavisk, Chancellor of the dio- 
cese of Indianapolis. Father Gavisk has been a member of the 
Indiana State Board of Charities for the last ten years, and has 
been actively engaged in the charitable and reformatory work in 
that State. Father Gavisk’s election is a well-merited recog- 
nition of his zeal and successful efforts in behalf of the unfortu- 


nate. The Conference is to be congratulated upon its choice. 





On May 19 a motion to continue the trial of the Government’s 
case against the publishers of an anti-Catholic newspaper pub- 
lished at Aurora, Missouri, was overruled in the Federal Court 
at Kansas City. It appears that the defendants had asked for 
time to prove the truth of certain vile charges which they had 
alleged against the Catholic Church. In his ruling, however, 


| Judge Van Valkenburgh held that in the action before the court, 
| certain individuals named in the indictment, and not the Catholic 


| tests, college, State and group of States, competed. 


/dege and Idaho University. 


Church, were on trial, and that even “were the defendants able 
to secure testimony on the points they have raised, it would not 
be admissable as testimony.” “The question is, whether the de- 
fendants have violated the penal code.” 





The Ninth National Oratorical Contest of the International 
Peace Association took place at Mohonk Lake, New York, on 
May 20, Dr. Charles F. Thwing of Western Reserve University 
presiding. Six speakers, each of whom had been the winner, 
over about four hundred competitors, in three successive con- 
The first 
prize was voted by unanimous decision to Mr. Frederick W. 
Wennerberg of Boston College. News of other oratorical vic- 
tories achieved by a Catholic college comes from the far North- 
west. Gonzaga College, Spokane, met three State universities in 
public debate this year, Montana University, Montana State Col- 
The first debate was triangular with 
the two Montana schools, and Gonzaga won both. In two de- 
betes with the University of Idaho, Gonzaga lost the first by a 
close decision, but won the second. Out of ten debates with 
these Universities during the last few years, Gonzaga has won 
seven. 


“Pass a law agin’ it” is said to be, in some districts, a 
favorite method of dealing with any public evil, and even 
with some evils that are not public. Mr. Joseph Hartigan, 
Commissioner of Weights and Measures in New York, re- 
ports that the laws of his State are fairly adequate, or would 
be, could they be enforced. Although the Commissioner has 
reported many offences to the Attorney General, not a single 
case has been prosecuted. More recently, presenting a num- 
ber of cases to this authority, he was advised to apply to 
the District Attorney, who in turn told him to take his 
troubles to the Corporation Counsel. Even the most efficient 
public official might well be discouraged by these declara- 
tions of neutrality proceeding from men sworn to prosecute 
violators of law. Many a community, after embarking on 
the sea of social and other legislation, has discovered, to its 
surprise, that law, like a broom, needs a sturdy arm to 
wield it. 

There is much that is good in a Bulletin recently issued 
by the Bureau of Education, “Education for the Home,” by 
Dr. B. R. Andrews. Worthy of note is the author’s emphasis 
on the fact that “it takes two to start a home, and the child 
has a father as well as a mother.” Dr. Andrews believes 
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to woman's, and he urges men to “become more conscious 
of the home and their relation to it.” 
accept Dr. Andrews’ statement that instruction in domestic 
science, beginning with the kindergarten and extending, if 
necessary, throughout the college course, constitutes the 
only cure for divorce. It is well that every girl should re- 
ceive a thorough training in all the household arts, since 
the domestic infelicity which culminates in the divorce 
court is often occasioned by the wife’s inability to care for 
the material welfare of a home. But even a good cook may 
have a bad temper, and an excellent housekeeper may be 
a Neo-malthusian. Domestic science is excellent within its 
own sphere; but it is neither a sacrament nor a sacramental. 


Efforts to prevent the extension of the crack in the Liberty 
Kell have been unsuccessful. 
a steel strengthening frame inserted, the crack has spread to the 


top, and about the crown of the bell. This is most unfortunate, 


| 
| 


Since the clapper was removed and | 


especially since, in the words of the New York Journal, “the final | 


plans for the pilgrimage of this sacred relic” to San Francisco, 
have just been completed. “Pilgrimage” and “sacred relic” are 
curiously medieval terms, and thoroughly medieval was an action 
of President Wilson during the review of the Atlantic Fleet in 
the North River. As the band played “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” the Chief Executive uncovered his head, and so remained 
for some time, although those about him urged that the raw 
weather would excuse the omission of this mark of respect. It 
is hardly possible that either the Journal or the President will 
be arraigned for idolatry or superstition, but within the last few 
weeks, these terms have been applied by a Protestant Sunday 
School journal to the reverence which Catholics show to the 
standard of the King of kings, the Cross of Christ. 


“Tt would be too much,” rages the New York Sun, “to expect 
the public schools to teach such outworn follies as the three Rs; 


and the public has to put up with many sciolisms and sillinesses 


nurtured in these expensive proving grounds of superfluity and 
flubdub.” The cause of this outburst is the report that a Brook- 
lyn principal ranged his pupils in the auditorium and taught them 
tc sing, “I Didn’t Raise My Boy to Be a Soldier,” and “other 
ditties of the dove of pacificism.”” The unlucky principal also 
directed the gaze of his students to certain anti-war pictures 
with which he had decorated the walls of the building. If his 
taste in pictures is akin to his taste in music, the wrath of the 
Sun would seem to be justified. 
concludes the Sun,” seem patent enough, but let our schools 
teach them, lest mere matters of fundamental education should 
find their way into these temples of the inutile.” On the other 
hand, however, none will blame the principal for endeavoring 
to impress upon his pupils that war is generally a game in which 
evervbody loses. 

“Bar Makers Find Saloon Is Passing” is the headline 
in a daily paper. The largest manufacturer of bar fixtures 
in the United States, according to the report, has determined 
to retire from that business, and has converted an entire 
plant into a factory for phonograph cabinets and piano cases. 
This company, which also manufactures billiard tables, states 
that, if the billiard game is to continue in popular favor, “it 
must be divorced absolutely from the saloon.” “We _ have 
discontinued the manufacture of bar fixtures,” writes the 
secretary of the company, “for the reason that there is no 
longer a sufficient demand for them. We are convinced that 
the future of the liquor business will be in the café and 


hotel.” This is probably the most important indication 


“The pity and horror of war,” 





that, in the making of a home, man’s responsibility is equal | which has yet appeared that the saloon, as it exists at 


present, is to disappear. Through no reasons of sentiment, 


Few, however, will | but purely as a matter of business, this company concludes 


that in future the manufacture of bar fixtures will be a profit- 
less occupation. A harmless institution in itself, the saloon 
too often allowed itself the indulgence of an alliance with 
the lowest elements in the community and, as a result, all 
saloons, the harmless as well as the vile, are paying the 
penalty. Whether or not the liquor traffic has any future 
“in the café and hotel” depends entirely upon the willingness 
of the hotel and café to keep themselves aloof from the 
demoralizing influences which have made the saloon a thing 
of evil in so many communities. 


Since the outbreak of the war, a few instances have been 
recorded in which Holy Communion was administered 15 
Viaticum by deacons, but the story of a First Communion band, 
taken by the Tablet from La Croix is perhaps unique. As a 
Prussian battalion was approaching a little Belgian village, the 
terror-stricken inhabitants fled, the last to leave being a band 
of women and nuns, with the burgomaster and his family. 


The Mother Superior was surrounded by her community, 
for she carried under her mantle the ciborium from the 
chapel. The sound of firing grew nearer and nearer, and all 
gave themselves up for lost. Thinking that their last hour 
had come, they knelt down in a circle under the dark trees 
in prayer. The Mother Superior said the prayers for Com- 
munion, and then bending down before each, she gave them 
Communion, even the little children who had never before 
received. So they waited, but gradually the sound 
of firing receded, and when the day broke they were able to 
make their way across the Dutch frontier. 


On account of the war, many diocesan Eucharistic conferences 
will be abandoned, nor will it be possible to hold the International 
Eucharistic Congress. So far as Mass and the solemn admin- 
istration of the Sacraments are concerned, it is still Good Friday 
in many stricken towns and villages in the war zone. 





In an open letter addressed to the Buffalo Express, the Rev. 
Rk. W. Boynton administers a rebuke to that zealous patriot, 
Bishop Burt, which readily wins him a place among the enemies 
of our beloved country. In pursuance of his “call to arms,” the 
Bishop had requested the Protestant clergymen of Buffalo to 
read a notice from their pulpits, inviting the attendance of the 
Protestant people of Buffalo at a series of lectures on “Prot- 
estantism and Education.” Mr. Boynton refused to be a party 
to this proceeding, and his letter to Bishop Burt concludes with 
the following words: 


I do not intend to read the notice from my pulpit nor do 
I believe that it will be read from a number of the influential 
Protestant pulpits of this city. I am writing you publicly 
for the sake of informing our Catholic fellow-citizens that 
the methods of sectarian agitation in politics with which you 
seem to be identified do not have anything like the unanimous 
support of the non-Catholic part of the community and can 
not in the end succeed in the purpose which their promoters 
have in view. 


It is true, as Mr. Boynton points out, that this miserable ap- 
peal to Anti-Catholic bigotry has little or no influence with men 
and women who know the high ideals proposed by the Church, 
and who are intelligent enough to understand that the Church 
can not be held responsible for the excesses of those nominal 
Catholics, who in their daily lives reject her teaching. But has 
the Bishop never heard of the fate of those who “sow discord 
among brethren”? It is indeed a weak and unworthy cause which 
is content to appeal to prejudice and ignorance. 








